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~WE “RINT A GOIN’ FISHIN’....” | 
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-There’s nothing like a war to sift the necessary from the unnecessary—the for ¢ 
important from the unimportant. Each day that passes finds some peacetime wi 
luxury eliminated. Many, many unnecessary services are out for the duration. st 

But since Pearl Harbor the Central Livestock Markets of this nation have will 
become more and more important to the war effort. The Kansas City, Omaha - 

and Denver Livestock Markets in 1942 handled 14,800,000 head of livestock a 

and during the first three months of 1943 have shown increases in receipts of oa 

all species. These Central Markets have become a vital part of our war effort . 

because they are efficient—they have the facilities and manpower to handle ra 
any quantity of livestock and they have plenty of buyers to place your live- . 
stock in all sections of the nation where it will aid the war effort—in packing the 


plants supplying army, navy and civilian needs. 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST WAY TO MOVE YOUR ; 
LIVESTOCK ‘ 

FROM THE FARM TO THE FIRING LINE 

iS i 

THROUGH THE CENTRAL MARKETS 


SHIP TO THE — 
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\ The Cutting Chute 


THE COVER 


This month’s cover is the work of Charles 
j, Belden of Pitchfork, Wyoming. 


* * * 


BURLAP FROM INDIA 


The Board of Economic Warfare and the 
Defense Supplies Corporation have jointly an- 
nounced that arrangements have been made 
for direct government purchase of approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 yards of burlap in India. 
Indian textile mills have agreed to unseal 
10 per cent of idle looms and increase work- 
ing schedules in order to provide the burlap 
within a reasonable period. The purchase 
will supplement the backlog and normal pur- 
chases of the trade. 


It is expected that shipping will be avail- 
able to lift this purchase, as well as outstand- 
ing trade commitments, and that the gov- 
ernment will handle its program through 
normal trade channels. 

* * ~ 


GROWERS BUY WAR BONDS 


Members of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association, according to a report carried in 
the Northwest Farm News of March 4, have 
pledged themselves to invest 10 per cent of 
their gross income from 1,500,000 sheep in 
war bonds, or about $1,600,000. 


* * * 
GASOLINE FOR FARMERS 


Farmers may obtain gasoline for their 
tractors, engines, and other non-highway 
equipment for a period of six months instead 
of three months under a change in rationing 
regulations announced on February 24 by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


Applications for these gasoline rations may 
be mailed to war price and rationing boards, 
or they may be turned over to a county war 
board to certify and forward to the ration- 
ing board which will mail back the ration 
coupon books to the applicant, thus saving 
the farmer the time and trouble of trips to 
get his rations. 


Any farmer whose needs may increase 
during the six months’ period may apply to 
his rationing board for additional rations to 
meet the emergency. 

* * #* 


AUSTRALIA’S WOOL FUND 

For the purpose of advertising and extend- 
ing the uses of wool and for scientific re- 
search, Australian wool growers have built 
up a fund amounting to 100,000 pounds 
sterling, or over $400,000. The levy of six 
pence a bale was provided for in the Wool 
Tax Act of the Australian Government. The 
National Wool Clip (news carrier of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation) in giving 
the above information says: 

“We have heard, based on surveys made 
all over the world, that much of this Aus- 
tralian fund is to be spent in this country 
Where the best opportunity seems to exist 
for increasing the use of wool. Our domestic 
growers will benefit directly, but should con- 
tinue to support their own wool promotion 
Programs vigorously.” 
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AUCTION 
1750 RAMS and EWES 


x * * 


HAMPSHIRES 
SUFFOLKS 
SUFFOLK - HAMPS 
SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS 
RAMBOUILLETS 
CORRIEDALES 
ROMELDALES 
ROMNEYS 


THE BEST OF THE WEST 
x * * 


GALT, CALIFORNIA 
MAY 17-18 


Monday and Tuesday 


Management of 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
































ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
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065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL¢ 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


AMERICAN TURPERTINE & TAR CO..New Orleans, Le. 


PINE-TREL 


ry 





Banner Bag & Canvas Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of Lambing Tents 
and Sheep Coats. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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IT'S A CRYIN’ SHAME WE HAVE TO 
PUT UP WITH WORMS ! 


I’m wormy and I know it and I 
know my whole flock is wormy. 
And the Boss is in town every 
week and passes right by the store 
that carries PTZ! 

By now he ought to know PTZ, 
the phenothiazine remedy of Dr. 
Hess & Clark, is tops as a sheep 
wormer. He ought to know PTZ 
removes six kinds of worms, in- 
cluding those awful stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

It doesn’t matter to us whether 
he worms us with PTZ Pellets or 


PTZ Drench. You get an accurate 
dose with either one and that’s the 
important thing. 

I sure hope he gets hept to PTZ 
pretty soon. The world needs us 
sheep today—for meat, for warm 
clothes for the army, even our in- 
sides for sutures to sew up wounds. 
I hope he stops in where it says 
Dr. Hess and gets PTZ—and uses 
it as directed on the package. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 














UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
to Boost Your 14 
Production = 


By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses Wtbaay 
Franklin Bluestone Drench urrde ren 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Wicanien Wehinbet 


Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches, Syringes. 
Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM OE, 


CENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO ‘FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


* VACCINES ARE TO SUPPLY 
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“BATTLE STATIONS FOR ALL” 


Under the above title, the Office of y,J : 


Information has issued a handbook explaining 
the government’s living-cost and anti-inf 
tion program. It is based chiefly upon exp), 
ations of government policy by Preside, 
Roosevelt, Economic Stabilization Direc, 
James F. Byrnes, and the heads of the othe 
agencies administering different parts 4 
the program. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the Division of Public Inquiries, Offi, 
of War Information, Washington, D. ¢, 


eg 
CREDIT CO-OPS PAY DIVIDENDS 


Thirteen production credit association 
have declared dividends this year, four ¢ 
them for the first time: the Riverhead Pp. 
duction Credit Association located on Loy 
Island, the Baker, Klamath Falls, and th 
Northwest Livestock Production Credit As 
sociations, all located in Oregon. The othe 
P.C.A.’s paying dividends again this year ay 
the Wyoming P.C.A. at Casper, the Bozema 
Association in Montana, the Alliance ani 
North Platte associations in Nebraska, th 
Albuquerque P.C.A. in New Mexico, and th 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Montana Live 
stock Production Credit Associations. 

Dividends paid varied from 3 to 5 per cent 
and were paid on non-voting (held by th: 
district Production Credit Corporation) s 
well as voting stock held by ranchers ani 


farmers. 
oa a 


MEN OVER 38 


The War Department on March 31 stopped 
the discharging of men over 38 years old 
Hereafter, such individuals will be transferred 
to an inactive status in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, subject to the “following conditions: 

a. The man must request transfer to a 
inactive status to enter an essential industry, 
including agriculture, and accompany his r- 
quest by a statement from the War Man- 
power Commission to the effect that his re- 
lease is desired. 

b. The man will be recalled to active duty 
upon request of the War Manpower Con- 
mission. 

Lo oe oS 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT FOR FEED 


The provisions of the bill recently passed 
by Congress which releases an additional 10 
million bushels of government-owned wheat 
for feed are to be put into effect immediately, 
according to an announcement made by See 
retary Wickard. The last of the 125 million 
bushels of such wheat released by Con- 
gress last summer was sold in March. The 
new allotment just released is expected to 
relieve serious feed shortages developed in 


some localities. 
* * * 


MEXICAN WORKERS FOR THE U. S. 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the first trainload of 600 Mex 
ican agricultural workers signed up late 
in March for work in this country is 
scheduled soon to leave Mexico City area 
for southern California to relieve labor short 
age in citrus crops. Other trains are expect 
ed to start for the border soon after with 
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iMexican workers for Arizona as well as Cali- 
fornia. Four thousand persons applied for 
icultural work in the United States im- 
mediately following a recent announcement 
that the Mexican Government had author- 
ized resumption of this program after a brief 
period of suspension. 


The government of the Bahama Islands has 
signed an agreement with the Department of 

iculture providing for the importation of 
workers from those Islands into the United 
States for agricultural employment in Florida 
and adjoining states. 


* * * 
LAMB SHIPPED IN LEND-LEASE 


In January of this year 28,123,200 pounds 
of lamb and mutton was shipped to the 
allied nations. This is the largest poundage 
of lamb and mutton included in such, ship- 
ments since the program was instituted in 
April of 1941. In all of 1942 only 4,327,680 
pounds of lamb and mutton was included 
in these exports. February shipments in- 
duded 10,850,000 pounds of lamb and 
mutton. 


oe 


TEXAS RAINS 


Texas papers report much needed and 
very beneficial rains over West Texas and 
into New Mexico on March 23 and 24. The 
rains will release feed which has been going 
onto the range for use among dairy herds 
and feed-lot cattle and sheep. 


* Ba * 


LIBRARY OFFERS SHEEPMEN SERVICE 


The Oregon State Library at Salem has 
prepared a very good bibliography of books 
relating to the sheep industry that it has on 
its shelves. For sheepmen living outside of 
Salem, these books and pamphlets may be 
obtained by paying postage both ways (three 
cents for the first pound and one cent for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof.) 

Copy of the list of books and periodicals on 
the sheep business may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Oregon State Library at Salem. 


TEXAS GROWER APPROVES WOOL 
PROGRAM 


Ray Willoughby, one of the largest sheep 
owners in the United States operating in 
Texas, believes “‘the grower will get more 
for his wool under the government purchase 
plan than he did last year.” 

a * * 


THE LAND ARMY 


The Department of Agriculture’s plans for 
building up farm labor call for recruiting a 
land army of 3,500,000 older men, women, 
boys and girls of high school age, and other 
emergency workers from every town, vil- 
lage and small city in every agricultural 
county in the United States. The program is 
being carried out by the state and federal 
extension services. Men with an agricultural 
background are also being given a few weeks’ 
short course of training at the agricultural 
colleges. 
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POLO RANCH 


HAMPSHIRES AND CORRIEDALES 


Dispersion Sale of Hampshire Ewes 


Owing to work entailed in keeping over 2000 registrations, I have 
decided to sell all my registered Hampshire ewes from yearlings to six- 


year-olds. 


Also my registered Corriedale ewes from threes to fives. Am keep- 
ing my yearling and two-year-old ewes. 

Would prefer to sell open ewes, delivery August 15 to September Il. 
STUD AND RANGE RAMS IN BOTH BREEDS, SINGLE AND IN 
LARGER NUMBERS FOR SALE. 

Apply to 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Proprietor 


or 


FRANK SWENSON, Shepherd and Manager 
BIG HORN, WYOMING 




















DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 














CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 





CUT DOWN LAMBING TROUBLES 


RANGE ALONE often fails to supply the essential vitamins that breeding 
ewes need. Even ordinary range supplements are usually lacking in 
necessary vitamins and minerals. This fact is brought out clearly in a 
range feeding test conducted last winter with a large flock of ewes. 


HALF THE FLOCK received an ordinary high-protein range feed, while 
the other half was fed a ration fortified with unjointed dehydrated 
cereal grass, the amazing vitamin ingredient contained in Ful-O-Pep 
e fed the vitamin-rich feed 
averaged over 25% more lambs at lambing time! In addition, the 
lambs were stronger, and the ewes had more milk for them. 

THIS YEAR, fortify your flock with FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES. 
This feed supplies an amazing variety of carbohydrate, protein, min- 
eral and vitamin sources to furnish heat and energy... to build a big 
lamb crop and a heavy wool clip. For more details, see your Ful-O-Pep 


Range Breeder Cubes. The ewes that wer 


dealer or write ma 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 





AND INCREASE 


WOOL CLIP 


with Vitamin Rich 


..FUL-O-PEP CUBES 


Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-O-Pep is 
Nature’s Richest Combination of Vitamins, supply- 
ing many healthful benefits of fresh spring grass! 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Dept. D-72, Chicago, Illinois 
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N APRIL 13, the plan and scope of the government 

plan of purchasing wool can be outlined almost com- 
pletely. Some minor details remain to be acted upon and, 
of course, there will need‘ to be some readjustments of 
policy as found to be necessary after the program has 
been in operation for a time. 2 

On Saturday, April 3, after eight weeks of conference 
and negotiations with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
representatives of the wool growers were finally assured 
that the general request of the wool growers’ association 
would be complied with. This assurance came in the form 
of a press release issued jointly by the Office of War 
Information and the Department of Agriculture. That 
release was as follows: 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


For Immediate Release 











Saturday April 3, 1943. 

Recognizing the necessity of maintaining the production of 
domestic wool for the duration of the war and the desirability of 
protecting the growers from losses that would be incurred if the stock- 
pile were suddenly disposed of, the Department of Agriculture today 
announced a price support program for wool. 

Under the program, the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
buy wool from growers at prices equal to the current ceiling prices 
less freight and allowances to cover marketing costs. The amount 
of C.C.C. charges for appraisal, storage, and interest will be 1% cents 
per grease pound. Under the proposed agreement dealers and co- 
operatives would operate as they ordinarily do in selling for growers 
on consignment in the normal trade, except that the dealers and 
cooperatives will buy, handle, and sell the wool for the account of 
C.C.C. All wool purchased by the C.C.C. will be appraised to de- 
termine its value in accordance with ceiling prices. 

Although the program announced today is on an annual basis 
and applies only to the 1943 clip, officials indicated their belief that 
programs to protect prices should be continued for the duration and 
for a suitable period thereafter since growers will have the greatest 
need for such protection when the war terminates. Definite com- 
mitments beyond the 1943 clip could not be made at the present 
time because the statutory life of the C.C.C. has not as yet been 
extended by Congress beyond 1943. 


For some unexplained reason, the Associated Press 
and other news agencies published statements on April 4 
which seriously distorted the meaning of the above official 
release. One of these misstatements was to the effect that 
the government purchase plan would be entirely optional 
and would leave growers and dealers free to operate as in 
normal years. The fact is that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has announced that after April 24, all wools in 
lots of over 1,000 pounds will have to be consigned to a 
dealer or handler approved by the C.C.C. to receive wools 
for its account. It was considered essential that all the 
machinery for the appraisal and payment of wools be ready 
to operate immediately when the plan became effective. 
The C. C. C. is now receiving applications from dealers 
and cooperatives who wish to operate as handlers under 
the new plan. 

Another erroneous press statement was to the effect 
that the growers would be paid about 40 cents a pound. 
The official statements of the C.C.C. show that the plan 
involves payment to growers for wools strictly on the 
basis of the figures set up in the ceiling prices published 
by the Office of Price Administration last year. These 
Prices, as stated, are set up as effective at Boston, and on 
the clean basis only. Many light-shrinking clips of good 
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quality may be appraised at up to 50 cents. Of course, 
some of the heavier and otherwise inferior clips may at 
the same time be appraised at less than 40 cents. 

The language of the official release, as quoted above, 
makes it very plain that the C.C.C. may be expected to 
continue its wool program until the return of normal 
conditions. The C.C.C. could not make definite legal com- 
mitments because the charter from Congress under which 
it now operates will expire June 30. There is no doubt 
that Congress will act before that time to extend the 
operations of the Corporation, but under the facts a legal 
commitment could not be made to be effective beyond 
that date. 

The release states that the C.C.C. will buy wool from 
growers “at prices equal to the current ceiling prices less 
freight and allowances to cover marketing costs.” The 
growers’ representatives have presented their case to the 
O.P.A. officials in which they claim that compliance with 
amendments to the Price Control Act which were enacted 
on October 2, 1942, make it incumbent upon the O.P.A. 
to revise wool ceiling prices in order to recognize increased 
costs of production. The O.P.A. has not yet filed its reply 
to the growers’ presentation, and it is understood to be 
conducting its own study to obtain the facts regarding 
increased costs of production. 

The President’s general order of April 8 against any 
further increases made plain exceptions of those cases in 
which compliance with law would require ceiling revisions. 
The growers insist that compliance with the law enacted 
October 2 make higher ceilings necessary. The O.P.A. is 
resisting all claims for higher prices, and will probably 
continue to do so for some time. If, or when, however, 
the wool ceiling is revised by the O.P.A., purchases of wool 
by the C. C. C. would necessarily be on the new basis. The 
brief submitted to the O.P.A. by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in support of this claim appears on page 10. 

The official order under which sales of wool in lots of 
above 1,000 pounds will no longer be possible is expected 
to be published about April 15. The Wool Grower is in- 
formed that the same announcement will say that the 
contracts entered into prior to April 25 will be allowed 
to stand. 

C.C.C.-Handlers’ Contract 

While the C.C.C. has yet to publish official instructions 
governing the handling of wool under the new plan, a 
great deal of the detail has been worked out and incor- 
porated in a form of contract between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the concerns which will qualify as 
approved handlers. These handlers will have to meet cer- 
tain qualifications and give bond to the C.C.C. to guarantee 
the carrying out of their obligations. In applying for 
authority to act as approved handlers, wool concerns will 
show their available warehouse equipment, their financial 
resources, and their ordinary charges for consignment 
services or for interest on advances to growers. 

It is also set forth in the contract under discussion that 
the C.C.C. will employ a number of appraisers to be selected 
from those having had experience in the wool trade. From 
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the list of such appraisers a committee of three will inspect 
each lot of wool brought into the warehouse of the handler 
and determine its value in accordance with the current 
ceiling prices. A copy of the appraisers’ certificate will go 
to each consignor. Consignors dissatisfied with their ap- 
praisal will have ten days during which they may apply for 
a reappraisal. Results of such reappraisal are final and 
binding upon those requesting them, whether the re- 
appraised figure is higher or lower than the original one. 

It is expected that sufficient qualified appraisers will 
be available to insure the prompt examination and ap- 
praisal of clips upon their arrival at the warehouses of 
the handlers. In some cases in the Boston area, original 
bag clips may be shipped direct to the mills and there 
examined for appraisal by the official committee. This will 
greatly relieve the warehouse congestion which exists in 
most large centers this year. , 

Immediately after appraisal, the handler will submit 
appraisal certificates for wools held by him to the C.C.C. 
and receive payment therefor. The handler will then be 
in a position to make final settlement with the grower- 
consignor. 

Charges to Growers 

The authorized charges to be deducted from the 
grower’s account are as follows: (1) “Not to exceed” 114 
cents per pound for lots over 5,000 pounds; (2) “Not to 
exceed” 34 of a cent per pound where grading is necessary; 
and (3) 14% cents per pound for the C.C.C. There is no 
hindrance to any concern charging less than the amount 
shown in numbers (1) and (2) above. In all probability 
some houses will be willing to operate at lower than these 
maximum charges. 

It is on the last point that the most difficulty has 
been experienced. From the first, the C.C.C. insisted that 
unless the growers were to be put under a subsidy pro- 
gram, sufficient charges would need to be made to protect 
the government against any loss in the wool program. 
C.C.C. officials estimated that 4g of a cent per pound 
would be necessary to cover appraisal costs. The other 
1 cent is to reimburse the C.C.C. for interest on money 
tied up in wools, which at times will amount to over one 
hundred million dollars. The administrative expense will 
also be taken care of through this l-cent charge, along 
with any losses incurred through having to sell wools below 
the original appraised price. 

It had been considered probable that the C.C.C. would 
stand all expenses of operation of the plan. The officials, 
however, early explained that such an expenditure, if born 
by the government, would place the plan in the subsidy 
class and necessitate approval by the budget authorities, 
and probably by Congress. As the contract now stands, 
collections are expected to fully defray all government 
expenses. If, at the close of operations on 1943 wool, it 
should be found that the C.C.C. has a balance on hand, 
that amount will rightfully belong to the growers whose 
wool has been handled. However, there is no obligation or 
agreement as to the disposition of any such possible funds. 

Sales of Wools 

In the operation of the 1918 plan, the government 
had little difficulty in delivering purchased domestic wools 
directly to mills operating under government contracts, At 
that time the entire wool stocks of the country were under 
the control of the government. No imports were being 
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made on private accounts, and there were no stockpily 
or reserve supplies on hand. The present plan contemplaty 
that the approved handlers will make arrangements {y 
transfer of the government wools which they handle 4 
manufacturers. One-half a cent of the handler’s cop. 
mission will be withheld until the wools have been de 
livered. The price to manufacturers will be the appraise; 
price at which settlement was made with the grower, 
The Stockpile 

There have been no further rulings at Washington 
to clarify the situation respecting the jurisdiction over the 
eight hundred million pounds of wool now in storage {oy 
the account of the British Government and the Defeng 
Supplies Corporation. A good many officials claim that 
under the present laws and official decisions, the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture will have chief part of the contro] 
over the reserve stocks. Up to this time, only damaged 
wools have been removed from the stockpile. It seems 
more than probable that the close of the war will find that 
the stockpile has been but slightly reduced. Of course, if 
further imports should become impossible, or if goy. 
ernment requirements should be stepped up, recourg 
might need to be made to stockpile wools. However, this 
now seems rather improbable. 

The growers’ representatives have been making stron 
efforts to have the situation clarified so that they wil 
know just what agency must be dealt with when th 
time comes to consider the liquidation of the stockpile. 

In respect to a liquidation of war stocks, the present 
situation is materially different in one respect from that 
which existed after the 1918 purchase program. At that 
time wool was on the free list, and there was no restriction 
on imports after shipping became available. At present all 
the wools in this stockpile are subject to a 34-cent clean 
content duty before they can be placed on the American 
market. This is equivalent to about 17 cents per pound 
in the grease for Australian imports. 

There has been considerable talk about the possi- 
bility of reexporting these stockpile wools for consump 
tion in Europe. The main difficulty would be in ob 
taining payment from any of the European countries, 
Some officials advocated the plan of using these wools 
through the operation of the lend-lease program, or of 
making gifts of them to the countries needing wool. 

The Quartermaster has recently called for bids on 
considerable quantities of Army goods. The announce 
ment stipulates that cloth delivered on these contracts 
through July and August must contain 65 per cent of 
domestic wool. Naturally the bids will be accepted re 
flecting the difference between ceiling prices on domestic 
and on foreign wools. For deliveries made on these con- 
tracts after September 1, the wool content is to be 100 
per cent domestic. Through this plan, and with the in 
creased allowances of wool for civilian consumption, it is 
expected that the 1943 wools handled by the C.C.C. will 
be used up as they become available, and that the gov: 
ernment plan may be completed early in 1944. If at that 
time the war situation should not have changed, it is 
more than probable that the C.C.C. will be ready to con- 
tinue operations on the 1944 clip. If, however, the hos 
tilities have ceased and the stockpile question is up for 
disposition, the growers will be in a good position to 
secure arrangements that will protect them. F. R. M 
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N MARCH 9 statements were 
O made by various interests to the 
effect that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration had decided to establish ceil- 
ing prices on live hogs. Although the 
report proved to be incorrect, it stirred 
up considerable activity that had 
really started last July. 


At that time a livestock committee 
representing all sections and classes of 
livestock was organized in Chicago, 
and chose as chairman, Mr. P. O. 
Wilson of the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association. Representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, the American National Livestock 
Association, and some thirty other 
state and local livestock organizations 
were named as members of this com- 
mittee. In September this committee 
met at Chicago for a two-day discus- 
sion of the O.P.A. policy relative to 
meat and livestock. Later, a subcom- 
mittee continued to Washington and 
held conferences with O.P.A. officials 
regarding meat ceilings. 





In September the. question of ceil- 
ings on live hogs was under serious 
discussion. Representatives of the or- 
ganization of independent meat pack- 
ers had been appearing before the 
0.P.A. to voice complaints that many 
smaller packers were unable to operate 
as hog killers because of the high 
market price of hogs in relation to 
the wholesale ceilings on pork as then 
in effect. Their proposal was that 
ceilings should be placed upon live 
hogs at a level that would insure a 
satisfactory margin of operation for 
processors. Apparently several of the 
0.P.A. higher officials were in sym- 
pathy with this position, and there 
was considerable discussion and re- 
search in an attempt to develop the 
mechanics of a system of selling hogs 
under ceiling prices. 

Cattle and sheep raisers and feeders 
have always been deeply interested in 
this proposed plan of controlling prices 
on live animals because if such were 
once established on hogs, it would 
naturally be but a matter of weeks or 
months until the same system were 
applied to beef cattle and lambs. Con- 
sequently, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association has been represented 
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in all recent conferences and develop- 
ments. 


On March 18 the general livestock 
committee met at Washington. Sheep 
interests were represented by the 
Secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Mr. Elmer Wagner of 
Lamar, Colorado, and a lamb feeder 
from Michigan. A subcommittee of 
this group interviewed Justice Byrnes, 
director of Economic Stabilization, in 
the White House the same day. Justice 
Byrnes plainly said that some action 
in regard to hog prices seemed neces- 
sary, but that he had not yet con- 
sented to an order for that purpose. 
He was plainly adverse to anything 
that would cause higher consumer 
prices, and apparently was leaning 
strongly toward the idea of limiting 
prices on live animals. While the com- 
mittee was in Washington, the whole 
question was canvassed with eleven 
senators from western states who had 
been called into conference by Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 
The senators were fully cognizant of 
the situation and understood the pres- 
sure that was being brought upon the 
O.P.A. by several of the smaller pack- 
ers. Some of them expressed open op- 
position to ceilings on live animals, 
but at the same time said that inflation 
must be checked. 


Then on March 23 the same sub- 
committee that had interviewed Jus- 
tice Byrnes met with Prentiss Brown, 
director of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The impracticability of 
enforcing ceilings on live animals was 
gone into extensively. For the general 
committee, Mr. P. O. Wilson recom- 
mended to Director Brown that before 
any action looking toward ceilings on 
live animals should be taken a thor- 
ough trial should be given to the plan 
already announced for civilian ration- 
ing. It was also recommended for the 
producers that all slaughterers of live- 
stock be licensed in an effort to pro- 
hibit slaughtering for the black mar- 
ket. Mr. Brown stated that he was 
scheduled for an early conference with 
the packer representatives, but was 
unwilling to announce that live ceil- 
ings on hogs might not yet be found 
necessary. 





LLIN 


On April 1 the Chicago representa- 
tives of ninety-three national, state, 
and local livestock organizations of 
producers and feeders were in session. 
President G. N. Winder of the National 
Wool Growers Association and Mr. 
Frank Boice, president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
were in attendance, togéther with 
numerous representatives of the other 
cattle and sheep organizations, as well 
as a large number of persons engaged 
in the production of pork. 

The American Meat Institute had 
previously invited a large number of 
cattle, sheep, and hog producers to a 
Chicago conference on April 2 and 3. 
Several members of the Meat Institute 
and all of the producers in attendance 
sat in on this conference, which was 
presided over by Mr. Thomas E. Wil- 
son. There was organized the Livestock 
and Meat Council, and a statement 
concerning the whole war meat situa- 
tion, together with recommendations, 
was adopted. 


The statement adopted urged “the . 
establishment of a centralized govern- 
mental authority which shall have con- 
trol of all necessary government regu- 
lations affecting the livestock and 
meat industries.” This centralized 
authority must be set up promptly 
and operate a meat management plan 
which will keep, at all times, total 
demand in balance with total supply. 

The Council’s statement further 
emphasized the desirability of a meat 
management program to be controlled 
by an individual familiar with meat 
production and processing. It was sug- 
gested that such an official should re- 
ceive weekly reports from all licensed 
slaughterers of livestock, and have 
control over government buying for 
Army, Navy, and lend-lease require- . 
ments. Also, that the meat adminis- 
trator should have control of civilian 
rationing and meat prices. It was 
argued that under such an arrange- 
ment, the administrator would be 
constantly in touch with the total sup- 
ply of meat being processed, and with 
all requirements. By this means, he 
could control buying for government 
accounts in such a way as to maintain 
prices of live animals at levels that 
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would be fair to the government, to 
the civilian trade, and at the same 
time encourage large production neces- 
sary for wartime requirements. The 
report was closed with the following, 
which was entitled “Summary of 
Principles of Wartime Meat Pro- 
gram”: 

(1) Encourage livestock production. 

(2) Adequate control of livestock slaugh- 
ter. 

(3) Keep demand in balance with supply. 

(a) Satisfy meat needs of armed forces. 

(b) Establish effective rationing program 
to control consumer demand. 

(c) Determine remainder of meat supply 
and limit lend-lease purchases to the avail- 
able supply. 

(4) An over-all government meat manage- 
ment administration to coordinate all of the 
demand for meat with the total available 
supply. 

(5) Full and strict enforcement, with an 
adequate educational program to enlist pub- 
lic understanding and support. 

(6) Interim program to provide relief to 
the industry during the transition period 
only. 

A joint committee of livestock pro- 
ducers and members of the American 
Meat Institute met at Washington on 
April 5. On that date a subcommittee 
interviewed the Honorable Chester C. 
Davis, who had been installed during 
the week previous as War Food Ad- 
ministrator in Charge of the Food 
Production Administration and the 
Food Distribution Administration. 
These two branches of the Department 
of Agriculture had formerly been con- 
trolled by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard. 

In a conference with Administrator 
. Davis, on the same date, the essential 
features of the plan proposed by the 
Livestock and Meat Council were pre- 
sented to Mr. Davis by Paul C. Smith 
of Swift and Company. Mr. Boice 
presented the views of the meat pro- 
ducers and stated the plan adopted at 
Chicago, which was also endorsed by 
the Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Administrator 
Davis spoke very frankly in regard to 
the bad situation that existed, especi- 
ally in connection with the hog and 
pork price situation. He was very de- 
sirous of being able to avoid the 
necessity of ceilings on any classes of 
live animals, but plainly thought that 
some packers were being unfairly in- 
jured through the relationship of the 
high prices of live hogs to the whole- 
sale pork ceilings. His statements 
seemed to convey that he felt that he 
was under the necessity of supporting 
the administration’s policy of prevent- 
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ing any further increases in the cost 
of food to consumers. 


After further discussions, the sub- 
committee of ten producers again in- 
terviewed Mr. Davis on April 7. At 
that time the Administrator again ex- 
pressed his hope that live ceiling prices 
could be avoided, and his conviction 
that prices of live hogs were too high. 
Mr. Davis explained that he had no 
authority over the rationing or price 
programs, but was working closely in 
cooperation with Prentiss Brown, di- 
rector of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Davis also expressed some 
concern over the probability that the 
increased numbers of cattle and hogs 
being produced for market might soon 
overtake the available feed grain sup- 
ply. 

The discussion dealt further with 
the desirability of attempting to solve 
the problem through the plan proposed 
by the Livestock and Meat Council. It 
was stated that even though that plan 
should result in some rolling back of 
live hog prices, such a development 
would not interfere with the needed 
large pork production so seriously as 
would the reduction in prices by the 
establishment of ceilings on live hogs. 


It was also stated by Mr. Davis that 
he had been drafted to his new job, 
and had been in no position to dictate 
the functions of his office. He explain- 
ed that he was working closely in 
touch with Directors Byrnes and 
Brown, and would hope that through 
centralized government buying, civil- 
ian rationing, and weekly reports to be 
obtained from licensed slaughterers, 
the problem might be worked out in 
the national interest. It was under- 
stood that the new arrangements 
would be given a fair trial before any 
further or new action would be at- 
tempted. 

On April 9 the President issued his 
announcement in opposition to any 
further increases in wages or food 
costs. Mention was made in press com- 
ments of the following day that the 
President’s order would require ceiling 
prices on live hogs. A more careful 
reading of the announcement, how- 


' ever, showed that provision was made 


to allow a fair trial of the recom- 
mendations discussed above before 
placing official prices on any live 

There has been some difference of 
opinion as to what length of time 
would be required to show the results 


of civilian meat rationing; also 4 
establish closer cooperation betwem 
the meat purchases for the Army anj 
for lend-lease requirements. It dog 
not seem at all likely that any ceilings 
on live animals would be imposed {o; 
a few weeks and it is possible thy 
they will never come into effect. 





Reciprocal (rade 
Agreements 


N APRIL 12, the House Ways ani 

Means Committee opened hear 
ings on a-resolution to provide fo 
continuation of the Trade Agreements 
Act for three more years after June 
12, 1943. 

Secretary Hull testified as to the 
necessity of extension of the act to 
show to other nations that the United 
States will deal generously with othe 
countries in the adjustment of inter 
national commerce after the war. He 
was engaged in a debate by Congress. 
man Gearhart (California) over ste 
tistics introduced by the Secretary 
upon the imports of agricultural and 
other commodities under the 27 agree 
ments that have been negotiated since 
1934 and still are in effect. 

A considerable number of witnesses 
have asked for time to testify for and 
against the extension resolution now 
before the House Committee. Although 
the committee has 15 Democrats to 
10 Republicans, it is possible that it 
may recommend extension of the law 
for only two years instead of three, 
or until the close of war. 

A group of organizations, including 
the National Wool Growers Associa: 
tion, has recommended that if the 
trade agreement program is to be con 
tinued, it be required that new agree 
ments, before becoming effective, be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
United State Senate or by majority 
approval in both branches of the Con- 
gress. 

Other interests have proposed that 
in future agreements, duty concessions 
by the United States apply only to the 
country with which the agreement 
is made. 

Some members of the House have 
argued that failure to extend the pro 
gram would hinder the war effort, 
though it is difficult to recognize the 
validity of such a premise. 

The bill from the House is expected 





to be considered by the Senate in May. 
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MN, MEAT 


On April 15, the date on which the 
new retail price ceilings on beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton, discussed in this 
article, were to become effective, Prentiss 
Brown, administrator of the O.P.A., an- 
nounced that the order had been sus- 
pended until May 17 to allow for consid- 
eration of complaints that the prices set 
up were too high. 

EW retail price ceilings have now 

been placed on all of the major 

meats consumed in the United States. 
Formerly, ceilings on meat were based 
on the highest price each individual 
retailer received during March, 1942. 
The new regulations fix dollar-and- 
cents ceiling prices on meat which are 
uniform for each class of retail store 
in the same zone. 


The United States has been divided 
into 11 zones in the case of pork 
ceilings and 12 zones for beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton. The base zone prices 
are set for those areas of greatest 
production, and each of the other 
zones vary with the cost of delivering 
the meat to the areas more remote 
from production centers. 


Prices within any zone are the 
same for each retailer in the same 
cass. The four classes of stores set up 
in the original ceiling price order are 
now grouped into two divisions. If 
a store had total sales in 1942 of less 
than $250,000 and it is not a chain 
store (four or more stores under one 
management), it is in class 1 and 2, 
otherwise it is in class 3 and 4. The 
ceiling prices in class 1 and 2 stores in 
the same zone for the identical grade 
and cut of meat are from one to three 
cents higher than for class 3 and 4 
stores. This amount of difference in 
price varies with the cut compared. 

The dollar- and-cents ceiling prices 
were effective on pork April 1; on 
beef, veal, lamb and mutton, April 15. 

Carcasses of each animal must. be 
cut according to the cuts described and 
given dollar-and-cents ceiling prices 
under these regulations. However, 
sausage, beef kidneys, canned meats 
and the variety meats will have the 
same price basis as determined under 
the General Maximum Price Regule- 
tion; that is, the price received by each 
individual store in March, 1942. 

All carcasses and wholesale cuts of 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton must be 
graded and marked according to grade 
and the grade mark must be left on 
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the retail cuts. Different grades of 
meat must not be placed together in 
the retailer’s showcase. There are five 
grades for beef and veal, four for 
lamb, and three for mutton. 

The O.P.A. list of ceiling prices must 
be posted in the retail store on the 
effective date of the orders. If a re- 
tailer displays any cuts of meat in his 
showcase, the selling price must be 
placed on each cut. 

These are only a few of the “musts” 
with which the retailer must comply, 
but they are the ones with which the 
consumer should be familiar. 

The January issue of the Wool 
Grower carried the Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 239, the table of 
wholesale prices for the base zone for 
lamb at wholesale, and a map show- 
ing the various zones. These zones 
are the same for the dollar-and-cents 
retail prices except that zones 8 and 
9 are divided into two parts each, now 
designated as 8 and 9 North and 8 
and 9 South. 


The table below shows the retail 
prices of the various cuts of lamb and 
mutton in class 3 and 4 stores in zone 
2, which is the base zone in the whole- 
sale order, and includes the states of 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and 
Arizona. 

Prices for the various cuts of like 
grade are highest in Zone 9 North, 
which includes New York City and 
the New England States. Prices in this 
area are from 3 to 4 cents a pound 
higher than the corresponding prices 
in Zone 2. Prices in Zone 1 (Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California and Nevada) 
are generally 2 cents per pound higher 
than in Zone 2 on the identical cut. 
Zone 3 (Colorado and New Mexico) 
has the same prices as Zone 2. Prices 
for Zone 4, which includes South 
Dakota and Texas, are also the same 
as Zone 2. Zone 5, which includes 
Chicago, is generally one cent a pound 
higher than is indicated in the table 
below. In a few instances the prices 
are the same. 








Retail Ceiling Prices for Beef, Veal, Lamb and Mutton— 
Fresh, Cured and Frozen, Zone 2 












































Lamb* Mutton 
rad 
kaa ent Sites Grade | Grade . my Grade yoy _ ~~ 
AAor | Aor com- | Cor | prime,| eom- | utility 
choice good | mercial | utility | choice | mercial land culls 
and good 
Cents per Pound 
Steaks and chops: | | 
NSS eek 64 | 60 55 49 35 33 30 
oA” ee eee: UD ie i te a 44 40 23 21 18 
3. Leg or sirloin chops 50 | 47 44 40 23 21 18 
e 4. Shoulder chops, blades or arm-chops.. 43 | 41 38 35 20 18 15 
oasts: 
1. Leg (whole half or short cut) 43 40 37 33 25 23 21 
2. Sirloin roast (bone-in)...............-....------ 50 47 44 40 23 21 18 
3. Yoke, rattle or triangle (bone-in)...... 28 27 27 25 14 12 11 
4. Yoke, rattle or triangle (boneless)... 44 43 | 41 39 21 18 16 
5. Chuck or shoulder square cut | 
CES 5 eo ee 37 37 | 37 35 18 16 15 
6. Chuck or shoulder, cross cut | 
EN Ree ree 30 29 | 28 27 14 13 11 
Stews and other cuts: | 
ce SO eee 21 19 | 18 17 10 09 07 
pee eR a ee 2s 21 | 19 | 18 17 10 09 07 
ee peel ne ener 33] 3 | 3 33 19 19 19 
4; Siewk (een)... 1 WH | as 17 10 09 07 
5. Patties (ground meat).........................-. 3 1st |] 3 33 19 19 19 
NG i aves | Bi 29 15 15 15 
Retail prices of wholesale cuts: | | 
5 a SE ee ee 43 | 40 | 37 33 24 23 21 
yA SES ee en ce Syd Pepe aa ge 44 | 40 | 33 29 22 20 18 
SF Hee ee os sch cathcnn 49 | 45 | 39 33 24 21 18 
'. \ ee ae mee 14 12 11 

















*Yearling Lamb. The ceiling prices for yearling lamb cuts of the different grades are lower than the above 
ceiling prices for lamb. The retailer must not sell retail yearling cuts of choice grade at a higher price 
than the ceiling price for the corresponding retail lamb cut of good grade; he must not sell retail yearling 
lamb cuts of good grade at a higher price than the ceiling price for the corresponding’ retail lamb cut of 
commercial grade; and, he must not sell retail yearling lamb cuts of commercial, utility, and cull grades 
at a higher price than the ceiling price for the corresponding retail lamb cut of utility grade. 








Increase in Freight 
Rates Canceled 


N FEBRUARY, 1942, following a 

single and abbreviated. hearing, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized the railroads to advance 
freight rates by from 3 to 6 per cent 
on different classes of commodities. 
-The lower rate was applied to live- 
stock and other products of agricul- 
ture. 

On April 12, this year, the Com- 
mission canceled the increases that 
had been in effect for over one year. 
The reduction will become effective 
on May 15. 

At the 1942 hearing, counsel for 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and for numerous other organi- 
zations, argued that the greatly in- 
creased volume of freight traffic would 
insure carriers of receipt of all justi- 
fiable net income. It was claimed that 
increased wages to employees and 
some other expenses could not be met 
under the old rates. 

The case was reopened and hearings 
conducted at Washington in February. 
The O.P.A. and the Department of 
Agriculture joined with shipper in- 
terests in opposition to continuation 
of the higher rates. Official reports of 
railroad income during 1942 showed 
plainly that the 1942 increases were 
not justifiable, and the Commission 
ordered that they be canceled. 

This decision does not affect the 
3 per cent war tax on freight bills that 
took effect on December 1 of last year. 


Favors Unified Control 
Of all Public Lands 


NIFIED administration of all pub- 
lic lands was advocated by Sena- 
tor McCarran (D) of Nevada in a 
letter written to the conference of 
western governors in Salt Lake City 
on April 9. The Senator wrote: 
Our public lands today are divided among 
a conglomerate hodge-podge of federal agen- 
cies, each having an exclusive jurisdiction, 
each seeking to preserve its control, each 
wastefully duplicating efforts of one another, 
each forging ahead or lagging behind with 
a complete lack of harmony with the others. 
The Grazing Service, the Forest 
Service, the National Parks Service, 
the Office of Indian Affairs, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and Bureau of 
Reclamation were named by the 
Senator as contributing to the situ- 
ation. 
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The (ase For Higher Wool Ceilings 


full text of the brief submitted 
to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion by Secretary Marshall in support 
of the contention of the National Wool 
Growers Association that ceiling prices 
on wool should be raised to conform 
with present law and to offset greatly 
increased production costs is printed 
below. The case for the wool growers 
was presented orally by the National 
Secretary and other representatives of 
the Association at a conference with 
O.P.A. officials on March 15. The 
O.P.A. has not yet announced its 
decision in the matter. 


STATEMENT 


The National Wool Growers Association 
is a voluntary and unincorporated organi- 
zation of wool growers. The Association is 
organized as a clearing house for affiliated 
state wool growers associations located in the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Texas. 

These thirteen states have approximately 
two thirds of the 51,000,000 sheep owned in 
the United States. 


HIGHEST PRICES RECEIVED BY WOOL 
PRODUCERS 

The undersigned and other representatives 
of western wool growers were permitted to 
confer with the officials of the Textile Division 
of the Office of Price Administration in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, in connection with the promul- 
gation of ceiling prices for domestic shorn 
wool, as later announced in Maximum Price 
Regulation 106. 


In the advance release distributed from the 
O.P.A. on February 22, 1942, the following 
statement was made: 

“The ceiling established is on the basis of 
37.1 cents per pound for grease wool, which 
is the average farm price prevailing on De- 
cember 15, 1941. The latter is the highest 
of four prices which, under the act, the 
administrator must use in setting maximums 
for agricultural commodities * * *.” 


The National Wool Growers Association is 
not at this time raising any question as to 
the defensibility of the contents of M.P.R. 
106. As a matter of fact, the ceiling prices 
were properly published as clean basis prices. 
However, we do consider that the official 
statement that the actual price basis was the 
37.1 cents per pound, as referred to above, 
is of real import as will be set forth. 

The Act of October 2, 1942, provides that: 

“No maximum price shall be established 
or maintained for any agricultural commodity 
under authority of this act or otherwise below 
a price which will reflect to growers of 
agricultural commodities the higher of the 
following prices as determined and published 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


“(2) The highest prices received by syd 
producers for such commodities between Jap. 
uary 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942 * **» 

We recognize that the law grants to th 
O.P.A. some discretion in determining th 
“highest price received by such producers’ 
However, in this case the O.P.A. has already 
established its own basis of prices receiyel 
by producers in the announcement of Feb}. 
ruary 22, 1942, that the ceiling prices m 
domestic shorn wool were established on the 
basis of the December 15, 1941 farm greag 
prices reported by the Department of Agri. 
culture. 

The Department of Agriculture later m 
ported the average farm grease price of wod 
as of May 15, 1942, as being 40.2 cents per 
pound. We therefore submit that compli. 
ance with the law of October 2, 1942, would 
require that the O.P.A. should revise ceiling 
prices on domestic shorn wool to accord with 





the basis of 40.2 cents instead of the basis 
of 37.1 cents, as employed in the origin 
order. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


The law of October 2, 1942, also provide 
in section 3: 

“That modifications shall be made in maxi- 
mum prices established for any agriculturd 
commodity * * * in any case where it ap 
pears that such modification is necessary to 
increase the production of such commodity 
for war purposes, or where, by reason of in- 
creased labor or other cost to the producers 
of such agricultural commodity incurred since 
January 1, 1941, the maximum prices so & 
tablished will not reflect such increased costs.” 

We submit that under provisions of the 
law, for the increase of production and also 
to reflect increased cost, it is obligatory a 
the O.P.A. to revise the existing wool ceiling 
prices. 


Production for War Purposes 

It is unnecessary to discuss the impor 
tance of wool in the war program. As evi- 
dence of such relationship we cite the fact 
that at the present time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is preparing a program 
for the purchase of the entire domestic wool 
production of 1943 for the purpose of aid- 
ing the war effort. 


Costs of Production 

Our further argument here will be based 
mainly upon the contents of the law which 
require that ceiling prices shall be adjusted 
to reflect increased costs of production since 
January 1, 1941. 

As a basis of our presentation in this con 
nection there is attached hereto a statement 
of the results of a cost-of-wool-productio 
study made by the National Wool Grow 
ers Association, which shows that the average 
cost per pound of wool produced in 1941 was 
34.7 cents; and for 1942, 40.6 cents. 


Of course, we are now dealing with wod 
which will be shorn in 1943. Our study has 
not attempted to project the effect of & 

and increasing costs of wool pr 
duction into 1943. It is our careful consié- 
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ered estimate, however, that the same calcu- 
jations which show the 1942 cost to be 40.6 
cents will, when 1943 data are available, 
show that the cost of 1943 wool is not less 








The Average Production, Income and Expense of Sheep Ranches in the 


Thirteen Western States—1940, 1941 and 1942 



























































than 45 cents per pound. 1940 1941 1942 
We therefore submit that compliance with PRODUCTION 
the law would ehaaartd that the existing ceil- )ymber of i 532 532 218 
by suai 06 Prices on domestic shorn wool should be Total Sheep at Inspection .............cccsescso0eecsveeeeveeeennee 1,620,370 1,684,239 669,306 
oud revised to reflect the difference between the Lamb crop matured—% ewes inspected................ 79 82 74 
o¢ bo 1941 cost of 34.7 cents and 1943 cost of ap- Wool clip—Lbs. per head inspected...................... 8.6 8.7 8.4 
: : imately 45 cents. Year’s loss—% ewes inspected.................----.-0--0-++- 10.0 9.0 9.4 
. to the A few words of explanation of our meth- SALES PRICES 
ning thE ds of computing the cost of wool may be Lambs—$ per head sold....................-..e:scsecsesoesersenses 5.37 7.07 7.93 
oducers” bel ful. id Wool—Cents per pound... nc... eeesceecesseseeeeeenees 29.1 34.3 39.5 
, areas In the statement referred to above the INCOME 
of F “ estimates of 1940 costs of wool production Gales proceeds 
cise were based upon records obtained from 532 Lambs—$ per head inspected......................00000--- 2.88 3.90 3.76 
aa PY wool-producing concerns having 1,620,370 Sheep—$ per head inspected...................c.--e0c000-- OL .80 .60 
m4 K; sheep. The 1941 data were for the same a Sm per head inspected................ Bis | .23 .04 
ph ber of concerns and approximately the xed price Vass : 
of Agri. pest number of sheep. a ee Me cd ns sy head inspected eee eer enereecccesces .75 1:05 _-70 
late for only 218 concerns owning 659,306 sheep. ba Pete 2.75 
Tt These data were furnished to our office by ambds an S. eep (net) Steet ecererererececersseresenecens . 3.88 3.70 
- of wodl 4 Aig 2 Wool—$ per head inspected........0.0.......--ceeeeeeeeeees 2.52 2.99 3.30 
ents per the Farm Credit Administration. They were (Sales proceeds) —— —— B stasis 
compli compiled from records of loans made to Total, Shean diacome.......-<:..<. 5.22 eect 5 5.27 6.87 7.00 
2, would these concerns by production credit associ- Other Income—$ per head inspected...................... 15 19 -26 
e ceiling — by the Farm Credit Admin- MOCin Gee ne re ie were Pe 5.42 7.06 7.26 
F ion. 
ae It should be made clear that the Farm Cred- OPERATING EXPENSE 
original it Administration ar y a the cost Taxes—$ per head inspected....................0..022000--+- .24 30 53 
of producing @ pound of woo! in any year. Range—$ per head inspected.......................cscssec-0: 52 57 53 
They did make available to us the combined (leases, permits, etc.) 
records of their borrowers, as referred to Feed—$ per head inspected..............0.0....cccccccees-- 54 58 64 
provide @ above. These records presented the prop- Family—$ per head inspected ....................-..--.--- 36 .40 45 
ely averaged showing of income, expenses L ae ye — Fede eo om <i 
‘ , : abor per head inspected ...........-........cc<ecssessene- ‘ ; 2 
2 ge investment in the three years referred Provisions and supplies—$ per head inspected... .40 45 .50 
icultural Bat 3 : Transportation—$ per head inspected.................... .26 .29 30 
e it ap In arriving at a figure to fairly repre- (auto, truck, etc.) 
ssary to sent the cost of producing a pound of wool [Equipment and repairs (cash outlay) — 
nmodity § the National Wool Growers Association has S por Rene saecies.. he. BT | 17 15 
n of in § based its computations upon the following Shearing—$ per head inspected............................ Bs | 22 .26 
-oducers § procedure: Bucks purchased—$ per head inspected................ .10 14 14 
ed ‘ 1, The expenses of the sheep concerns un- Other operating expense—$ per head inspected... Pe > .28 35 
same See : Interest paid—$ per head inspected.......................- 41 .39 ST 
S so es § der consideration were allocated to lamb pro- ix is ta 
i costs.” § duction and wool production in the ratio of Total Expense _.---------eeecoeeeecseeeeneeeeseeeenees . . 
of the § the sales of these two products for the year FINANCIAL PROGRESS—NET 1.06 2.15 1.77 
nd also @ “mcerned. This method, while probably ; eae: : 
tn open tr ~pme rnor objections, is the one ($ per head eo = ore net income— 
ceiling employe. by the United States Tariff Commis- Net Income shown in other table.) 
' sion in its studies of wool production. 
2. Family expenses, as reported by the United States Department of Agriculture—F, C. A.—Economic and Credit Div. 
, Farm Credit Administration, were eliminated. 
impor # In the place of that item we have substituted 
as evs § 2 compensation for owner-managers in the 2 Scie 
he fact § amount of 65 cents per head per year. Cost Per Pound of Wool 
amodity 3. We have also added to the total re 
rogram @ amount of expenses an allowance of 5 per 
7 cent per annum for the owner’s equity in the 1940 1941 1942 
Oo i. . 
assets of his concern. P 
, hi by F.C. A... 4.36 $4.91 49 
We consider these two adjustments as ———-* ee ea $ * 
necessary to properly reflect the actual cost 0S TaN 2 LUTTE SATS: $ .15 $ .18 $ .28 
~~ of growing wool. ea ee 36 .40 45 
which We recognize that the Office of Price Ad- eS ee ea eee ee 21 .t2 22 80 26 97 
djusted § ministration may not be entirely ready to 3.64 4.11 4.52 
mn since § accept our material concerning the costs Plus: — : je 
of producing wool, because they may be a eS Se eee Qo ro = 
1is con- § said to have come from an interested party. Management charge per head..................... s "81 81 66 
Sheep depreciation per head........................- : _ ee _ 81 d 
‘tement § We assert that these data have been handled asak Maitiily wnt Seni 478% B5% 47.0% 
0 | bg ae : nieness and without anty effort to Ratio of Wool Expense to Total Expense............. . $5.97 $6.44 $6.70 
Grow- § distort or withhold any data that would affect 4 ctual charge to WOO]. ...-c-cccccsssssssseveeeeeeveccsceessessn-n $3.06 $3.02 $3.41 
average § &proper determination of wool growing costs. Average pounds wool per head..................-.00000----- 8.6 8.7 8.4 
41 was § We understand that the United States Tariff Average Cost per Pound of Wool.......................00-.. 35.6¢ 34.7¢ _40.6¢ 
Commission has conducted a similar study —— 
h wool and may perhaps have used some data not Net Income per Head of Sheep Inspected............ $ .10 (loss) $1.03 $ .70 
) dy hes available to us at the time our study was 
of in completed. *Data on equity in investment not available—figures for 1941 used. 
1 pro 
consié- § April, 1943 ll 
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What Are Your Wool Marketing Costs 


Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in its February 1943 issue of 
the Livestock and Wool Situation, pre- 
sents data showing the difference be- 
tween what the wool grower received 
for his wool and the market price at 
Boston on a scoured basis during the 
past eight years. The chart showing 
the relationship between the U. S. 
farm prices and the Boston prices of 
wool is reproduced here. 


the bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, 1941, for 
the range states. Other yields were 
determined from the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission of 
March 10, 1942. The division of the 
market price by the clean wool yield 
gives the scoured equivalent price. 
This result is then weighted by the 
average production for each state or 
region. 

The average price per pound of wool 


Wool, Scoured Basis: Price Received by Farmers, Price at Boston, 
and Spread Between These Prices, 1935-43 
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production of each grade. 


4 Local market prices, by states, converted to scoured basis 
mission (farm states) and National Association of Wool 


weighted by 1935-39 average production. 


In calculating the average price wool 
growers received for their wools at 
home on a scoured basis, the following 
method was used: ; 

The mid-month average local mar- 
ket price, as reported by each state 
for each month, was divided by the 
clean wool yield as determined from 
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1939 
*Prices of 10 representative grades of territory and bright 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
fleece wools weighted by 1936-40 average 


, using shrinkage estimates of Tariff Com- 
Manufacturers (range states). Prices then 


at Boston was compiled from market 
news reports of the Food Distribution 
Administration. The percentage that 
the average production for each grade 
is of the United States total produc- 
tion was then applied to this . figure 
to obtain the average price for all 
wool. 





The approximate ceiling level for gj 
wool at Boston (scoured basis) is cop 
puted by the B. A. E. as $1.10 pg 
pound, and as shown in the chart, y 
no time since ceilings have been } 
effect, has the average price of wo 
reached that level. 


In commenting on the relationship 
between average farm prices api 
Boston prices, the B.A.E. states: 


As shown by the chart, monthly changy 
in the average price received by farmers ani 
the average Boston price for wool have bee 
closely related throughout the past eigh 
years, although for short periods there hay 
been rather wide fluctuations in the spreaj 
between the two price series. On the ayer. 
age this spread amounts to about 14 cent 
per pound (scoured basis), but in 1937 jt 
ranged from a high of 26 cents in Januar 
to a low of 9 cents in October. Reasons fo 
this lack of complete correspondence lhe. 
tween fluctuations in local market and Boston 
prices for wool may be listed under two 
headings: 

(1) Inherent statistical differences in the 
price series which cannot be completely ¢ii- 
minated. 








These include changes in the proportions 
of the different grades of wool sold at lol 
markets from month to month, which in 
turn influence the average of such prices, 
For example, fall sales of short wools in Texas 
and California tend to lower the United 
States average price at that time of year. 
“Off season” sales of inferior quality woo 
and “peak season” sales of superior quality 
wools also tend to influence the reported 
average price received by growers. As shown 
by the data in the table, about four fifths 
of the domestic wool clip moves to market 
in the five months, May through September. 
The relatively small quantities of wool sold 
at local markets during the other seven 
months of the year frequently are not repre 
sentative of the quality and value of the 
total clip, and may not correspond directly 
to sales at Boston of wool purchased earlier 
in the season by dealers. 


Percentage Monthly Receipts of Domestic 
Wool at Boston Are of the Annual 


Total, 1930-39 Average 


Month Per Cent Month Per Cent 
January . oe) NMI Soca cccneskccceem 27 
February ............... 2 Qe sc 15 
ee 2 September ........ 7 
! | 4 October ..... .5 
eee 9 November .......... 4 
1 Se 20 December .......... 3 


Lack of strict comparability between the 
weighted average prices in the country and at 
Boston also results from the fact that it has 
been necessary to use fixed weights (1936- 
40 average production by grades) in calcu- 
lating the average Boston price. This pro 
cedure takes no account of the fact that the 
proportion of the different grades of wool 
sold may vary greatly from month to month. 

(2) Changes in marketing costs, which 


make up the margin between the price re 
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Some of the costs of marketing wool re- 
main relatively constant over time. They 
include freight and warehousing and grading 
charges. Probably the most flexible item in 
the cost of marketing wool is the profit mar- 
gin of local buyers and dealers. With wool 
prices remaining relatively stable during the 
past year as a result of the strong wartime 
demand and price ceilings, much of the risk 
element in wool prices has been removed. 
This explains, in part at least, the relatively 
narrow spread between local market and 
Boston prices that has prevailed during re- 
cent months. 

The table shows the average spread 
between farm prices and Boston prices 
of wool for the past eight years, .com- 


puted from monthly figures shown in 
the report of the Livestock and Wool 
Situation just published. The differ- 
ence between the Boston price and the 
farm price reflects the cost of mar- 
keting. 

















leece Values ol 


R a number of years the Wool 

Department of the University of 
Wyoming has been gathering informa- 
tion on fleece weights and shrinkages 
of Wyoming range clips. The Red 
Desert area of Wyoming has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best winter 
ranges for sheep in the country, and 
the wool, although carrying consider- 
able dirt and shrinkage, scours out a 


pearly white color, and has good 


Wool Prices 
(Scoured Basis) 
Price Price 
Boston Received Price 
Year Wholesale by Farmers Spread 
(Cents Per Pound) 
1935 . 65.0 48.5 16.5 
ee 82.5 66.1 16.4 
| Pe eee eee 89.9 74.6 15.3 
1938 .. 61.0 48.3 12.7 
1939 <a! Week 56.5 16.6 
LE 84.7 70.2 14.5 
WES) cone 96.6 86.4 10.2 
a se: 107.0 96.7 10.3 
1943 (Jan.) ...... 108.1 97.8 10.3 
By Robert H. Burns 


University of Wyoming 


At the present time there is a good 
deal of interest in fleece values, and 
so a study of these values in a typical 
clip from the Red Desert area might 
be of interest. Figures have been com- 
piled for the last six years, during 
which representative samples have 
been available from this particular 
clip, and the 1929 clip has been in- 
cluded to give comparable figures for 
two different years which produced ex- 
ceptionally light clips, namely, 1929 





























length. and 1941. 
A Typical Red Desert Clip 
; r 
Year No. Bands hg Ninn. oy ts Shrinkage wey meg 
Sampled Greasy Clean Per Cent | + 
7.8 3.29 57.8 30c $2.34 
9.9 3.54 64.2 30c 2.97 
10.2 3.58 64.9 185c 1.90 
12.0 3.98 66.8 19c 2.28 
13.0 4,49 65.5 26c 3.38 
9.4 3.76 60.0 33 1-3c 3.13 
11.2 3.73 66.7 374%c 4.20 
ON EE ee a ene Oe ene ees. 10.5 3.77 63.7 27.78c 2.89 
eS Se Nee ee EES, 11.0 3.85 64.7 27.41c 2.98 
Average for light fleece years 1929 and 1941................ 8.6 3.53 58.9 31.67c 2.74 
Average for three heavy fleece years, 
Ss SEE a sere ee eS 12.1 4.07 66.3 27.50c 3.29 
Average for three lightest fleece years, 
ee  : CEE eee ee nee, eae 9.0 3.53 60.7 31.11¢ 2.81 


Average Fleece Weight Necessary to Obtain the Same Wool Income 
in 1943 as in 1942 and for the last 6 Years (1937-1942 incl.) 


Average fleece weight: 


SS ERSTE eae Mee oe nee 
emmed on: 1937-1942... -nnnnencnvenen-oe 


Selling Price of Wool per Grease Pound 


38c 39c 40c 41c 42c 43c 
eee 10.8 10.5 10.2 10.0 9.8 
ef 7.6 135 7.3 73 6.9 








April, 1943 


From these figures two thirigs stand 
out in bold relief: first, that the 
amount of clean wool tends to be the 
same irrespective of the greasy fleece 
weight, and second, that the fleece 
weights will not need to be much, if 
any, heavier than last year to obtain 
just as good a wool income per head 
on the basis of prices from 38 to 43 
cents in the grease. The fleece weight 
would not need to be nearly so heavy 
as in 1942 in order to bring as much 
money per fleece as for the average 
fleece income for the last six years. 


A few of the 1943 clips from Wyo- 
ming have been contracted at prices 
ranging from 3834 to 43 cents, which 
is the basis of the range of the selling 
prices used in the above table. It can 
be seen in the table that the clean 
fleece weight does not change marked- 
ly even though the greasy fleece 
weight does vary considerably. The 
greasy fleece value is affected both 
by the differentials in greasy fleece 
weight and the grease price per pound. 


Similar relationships are shown by 
the average greasy fleece weights and 
average grease prices of Wyoming 
wool for the ten-year period between 
1933 and 1942 inclusive, as furnished 
by the Agricultural Economics De- 
partment of the University of Wyo- 
ming. Again, fleeces need not reach a 
greater greasy weight in 1943 than in 
1942 in order to bring in as great a 
wool income. Similarly, they can be 
around 3 pounds lighter in grease 
weight in 1943 than last year, and 
bring in the same gross wool income as 
the average for the ten-year period 
from 1933-1942. 

Fleece value studies at Wyoming 
have shown that there is often a dif- 
ference of around 2 pounds in clean 
fleece weight, which means a differ- 
ence in clean wool value per fleece of 
around two dollars per head, which 
shows that there is room for improve- 
ment even in a well-improved flock. 

Culling studies at Wyoming have 
also indicated an increase of around 2 
pounds in greasy fleece weight after 
a period of selection of the better pro- 
ducers by the “touch” system. 


Studies are now under way at 
Wyoming to show the comparable 
wool producing efficiency of various 
grades of wool under the different con- 
ditions in various localities of the 
state. 
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VP-DAY HAMPSHIRE TV 


Some Comments by W. G. Kammlade, 
University of Illinois, at the Dinner of th 
American Hampshire Sheep Association, 
December 1, 1942 


AMPSHIRE sheep are not the 
same in their general appearance 
and type today as they were years ago. 
This is a common statement and is 
generally considered as meaning the 
breed has been improved. I do not 
doubt that Hampshire type has been 
changed, otherwise much I have been 
teaching for many years is false. But, 
there may be some question as to 
whether or not all of the changes 
represent improvement. The changes 
have been brought about mainly 
through selection of rams although 
some have very likely occurred be- 
cause of the effect of environment, 
especially feeding. 

In general, these changes are related 
to the size and shape of the body, head 
features, and the fleece. It seems likely 
the Hampshires considered best today 
are shorter-legged, shorter- and wider- 
bodied, shorter-necked, smoother in 
body lines, more refined in the head, 
and often are more heavily covered 
over the head with wool. The earlier 
type Hampshires were commonly 
rougher in outline, longer-legged, and 
had little wool on the face and legs. 
However, there were Hampshires 
thirty-five or more years ago that 
closely resembled many considered the 
good sheep of today. There were some 
woolly-headed ones then; there are 
more of them today. They have been 
more sought and highly prized recently 
than earlier, and now are retained in 
the mature breeding flocks whereas 
they were culled from such groups in 
former times. The older type has not 
completely disappeared however, for 
sheep that are described as old- 
fashioned are still seen. 

It seems the average of the breed 
has not changed so much as have the 
show animals that are often referred 
to as being very typical of the breed. 
In most cases show animals are repre- 
sentative of the type to which the 
exhibitors of them hope to change the 
breed. It is important to note breeders 
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who do not exhibit may or may not 
agree that such changes are desirable, 
although there is much propaganda 
that the winners are quite superior in 
most respects—both from the stand- 
point of individual excellence and 
utility. Exhibitors like to win—for 
which they cannot be blamed—and 
they attempt to show the type that 
will find favor with the judges. Judges 
cannot do other than pick the animals 
which appear to be superior at the 
moment. We should recognize, too, 
that this superiority is undoubtedly 
partially due to skillful fitting as well 
as to the sheep’s individual excellence. 

In my opinion, livestock shows are 
in reality the sporting phase of the 
industry and do not indicate the win- 
ning animals are of outstanding merit 
in their utility. To say this is not 
going to increase my popularity, and I 
shall be accused of radical ideas; but 
I think it should be said, and know 
of no better occasion to say it. Shows 
advertise the breed and aid in estab- 
lishing and in gaining recognition of 
the breed’s features. I want to say, 
too, it is my opinion shows serve a 
useful purpose, but we should not 
ascribe to them functions they cannot 
and are not designed to fulfill. I think 
the sheep business needs yield or 
utility contests similar to the yield 
contests which have been found so 
useful in crop production. Corn was 
formerly picked for seed on the basis 
of characteristics that had no relation 
to production, but is now picked 
largely on the basis of performance 
with respect to the many factors mak- 
ing it suitable for its purpose in a 
particular area. Isn’t there a place for 
such a program with respect to sheep? 
True, it cannot be undertaken under 
present conditions, but a time will 
come when it can be. Purchasers would 
then have some basis besides appear- 
ance on which to select rams and ewes 
for their flocks, and we would’ learn 
which characteristics are associated 


with high production under conditions 
in different areas. It seems to me to 
be highly probable that some differ. 
ence would be found advisable under 
the various conditions found through. 
out such a large country as this. 

Since the older-type Hampshires 
were thought of as long-legged it was 
natural to try to get them shorter. 
legged. Since many were pinched in 
the heart girth or rough at the shoul 
ders, selection for smoothness of form 
has been noticeable. Some competitive 
breeds were more heavily wooled on 
the face, and since there is always 
some changing of breeds by breeders 
and since some of these breeds were 
heavier wool producers than the 
Hampshire, those Hampshires which 
had more wool on the face attracted 
attention, and the woolly face became 
a more common feature. These changes 
were possible because within all groups 
of animals there is a pronounced ten- 
dency’ toward variation. It is this 
variation that affords a basis for 
selection. There is also a_ tendency 
among animals to return to the aver 
age of the breed with respect to some 
of these traits unless efforts to avoid 
this return are continued over a long 
time. 

Because a comparison of the present 
type with the older type shows there 
have been some great changes, it is 
timely to consider what direction ef- 
forts should take in the future and 
what further changes are needed. Per- 
haps some of the changes have gone 
far enough. Perhaps some of them too 
far. Let us ask ourselves some ques 
tions. 

Which of the changes are definitely 
associated with the utility of the 
breed? Are we sure about this or are 
we seeking changes merely to have 
something different? Would it 
strengthen the position of the breed if 
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we could agree on a standard type 
and endeavor to get many thousands 
of Hampshires to approach this stand- 
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ard which should reflect the general 

and the producing abilities we 
want? Which do we want to empha- 
size most, type or production? In 
answering let us keep in mind whether 
lamb raisers want sheep to look at or 
to raise lambs and wool. What things 
about sheep, especially Hampshire 
sheep, are related to the kind of lamb 
and wool production we want? Can a 
breed hold its place if there is another 
that is superior in features, which 
others—not which we—consider im- 
portant? 

Ihave deliberately stated the above 
in the form of questions because. each 
breeder will answer them for himself. 
In some instances, if he is honest he 
will have to admit he may not have 
enough facts to be sure of his answers, 
and in some cases he will rely on 
opinion. Judgment that is supported 
by facts is better than opinion, but 
where facts are lacking it is surprising 
how much value there may be in com- 
mon sense. In many cases our ideas 
of such things as type are based on 
what we like rather than on proof that 
what we like is best; but common 
sense will help out in deciding what 
course to take. 

Here is a more or less standard 
definition of type: it is a combination 
of all those features that adapt an 
animal to a definite purpose. This is 
not very satisfactory, for it does not 
tell what features adapt an animal to 
a definite purpose nor how we know 
whether or not we have them in our 
animals. Nevertheless, we associate 
type with production, although in 


many cases there is no great con- 
formity, for some animals are very 
satisfactory in type and not much 
good as producers, and others that are 
outstanding as producers are not very 
pleasing with respect to their type. 
However, two animals equally good 
in type may vary greatly in produc- 
tion, so it is possible to have a pleasing 
type combined with good production. 
This is not proof that every character 
which an animal possesses is associ- 
ated with production or that failure 
to possess some of the characteristics 
which are pleasing to some of us is a 
handicap to production. I say “pleas- 
ing” purposely in connection with 
type because some items of type may 
be emphasized more from an aesthetic 
or beauty standpoint than is needed 
from the production standpoint. This 
is particularly likely to be the case 
when we think of type as including 
such things as color of face, ears and 
legs, size and shape of ear, extension 
of wool on face and legs, color of skin, 
and so on. 

As a producer of market lambs, [ 
want rams and ewes that produce the 
greatest net return from their pro- 
ducts—lambs and wool. I think I 
would get that return when I had 
from each animal in the flock large 
amounts of such products not subject 
to a price discount. Anything about 
the animals reducing the amounts or 
the price would be undesirable. The 
type or breed, or type within a breed, 
that excelled in ability to yield that 
return would be my choice. When a 
better type or breed was available for 
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A desirable amount of wool covering and a good Hampshire ewe. 
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the purpose it would become my 
choice. Now the question becomes, 
what features of the Hampshire breed 
aid it in producing large quantities of 
lamb and wool of the kind wanted? 
What things hinder it? What are the 
answers on the basis of facts and com- 
mon sense? 

Suppose we consider head features 
first. To what extent is a woolly head 
associated with lamb and wool pro- 
duction? There is not the slightest 
evidence to indicate any connection 
with lamb production unless it is a 
hindrance. It is a hindrance when it 
interferes with the sheep’s ability to 
see. It might be advisable to have a 
slight hindrance of this kind in con- 
nection with lamb production if the 
woolly head resulted in more and 
better wool production. However, 
the face is not an important wool- 
growing area of the body and there 
is no evidence to indicate the im- 
portant areas — back, sides and 
belly — cannot be made to yield as 
great or greater amounts when 
the face is bare as when covered. 
The facts in this case are based on 
studies with Rambouillets, but it is 
doubtful if they would be different if 


similar studies were made with Hamp- 


shires. Of course, some will say if the 
wool covering interferes with sight it 
can be clipped off; but, why, if we are 
using common sense at all, have it 
there if it is of no benefit? 

Color of face and ears and whether 
the ears have little tufts of wool on 





Which has the best chance to see, the boy or the lamb? 
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them are other items that are made a 
part of the breed type of an animal 
and are not overlooked when the 
supposedly good qualities are pointed 
out. In some instances, for show pur- 
poses, if the colors are not suitable 
in their natural shades, tinting ma- 
terials are obtainable that are durable 
enough for the occasion. Certainly 
color has no connection with the 
ability of the ewes to suckle lambs, 
and rams with woolly ears are no more 
fertile than those whose ears are 
covered with black hair. At least, if 
there is a difference between them, it 
is not due to the color of their ears. 
These features of the head do have 
some importance though as evidence 
whether or not the sheep are really 
members of the breed. They are the 
breed’s “trade-mark” just as the em- 
blem on the radiator may be the trade- 
mark of the Cadillac or some other 
car. The Cadillac and the Hampshire, 
or any other breed, must have more 
than an emblem to hold a place. 

There is a question whether or not 
the fleeces can be kept free of ob- 
jectionable black fibers if the color of 
the face is too dark, for observation 
will readily show that the dark-faced 
breeds have much more pigment in the 
skin, and hence are much more likely 
to have black fibers in the fleece than 
the white-faced breeds. From the 
standpoint of good wool production it 
would be advantageous to have all 
white-faced sheep, but this of course 
would get away from the “trade- 
mark” of some of the breeds, and some 
breeds have for their main function 
the production of lamb, wool being 
secondary. 

There are some features of the head 
which are of more significance than 
those mentioned. Certain features of 
the head are undoubtedly related to 
constitution and such things as over- 
and under-shot jaws are defects that 
are hereditary and of much more prac- 
tical importance than whether or not 
the edge of the ear has a certain 
curve. 

Size is a matter related to type 
which is hard to describe, for if it is 
described in terms of pounds there 
can be great variation from time to 
time because of changes in the amoynt 
of fat the animal is carrying. It can- 
not be given by saying the height at 
the shoulders should be so many 
inches, because then the equally im- 
portant matters of size, such as width 
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OREGON AGAIN IN FIRST PLACE 


The Oregon Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is the first of the organizations 
affiliated with the National Wool 
Growers Association to pay its full 
quota of the 1943 budget. On March 
30 the Oregon check for $2,038.00 
was received. This is the second suc- 
cessive year that the Oregon Associ- 
ation has come in first with its com- 
plete quota payment. 











and length and depth of body, are not 
included. All of these things must be 
in proportion if the ram or ewe is to 
have proper size. Size is important, but 
it is likely that not all breeders in all 
parts of the country need sheep of the 
same size. The rate of growth of lambs 
is related to the size which they will 
attain at maturity; and, their size at 
maturity, aside from feed supply, is 
related to the size of the parents. This 
we all know. Practical sheepmen have 
considered size to be such an import- 
ant item that they have, under certain 
conditions of production, ignored 
undersized individuals as well as 
breeds because these do not have suf- 
ficient frame to attain a satisfactory 
weight in a reasonable time. Now it 
is possible to prove a small ewe will 
produce as much or more lamb in pro- 
portion to her own live weight in a 
certain length of time as will a large 
ewe, and thus one may conclude the 
little ewes are just as good as the big 
ones. Very likely some are, but we do 
not sell lambs in proportion to the 
weight of their mothers; and, I think 
our sheep raisers, both on the range 
and the farms, are to be commended 
for insisting on what they regard as 
reasonable size in their breeding rams 
and ewes. Breeders of Hampshires 


‘will do well to keep in mind that no 


breed is of much consequence unless 
it continues to be used by those who 
raise lambs for the market. 


I think most lamb raisers want a 
breed or type that is hardy and able 
to thrive under the conditions found 
in the locality. I believe they want 
their sheep to be able to see. They 
want those sheep to be able to produce 
lambs that grow fast, and when feed 
conditions are good, be reasonably 
fat. I think they want their sheep to 
have good bodies—the heaviest pos- 
sible hindquarters; wide, thick loins; 
with a full, heavily muscled, wide and 
deep body; and as short necks as they 


can get when they have these othe 
things. They want the sheep they raig 
and purchase to have acceptable bree 


type within reasonable limits, by 
would much rather have the breedey 
emphasize the utility points of the 
production than minor details of bree) 
character. This is constantly show 
by their readiness to change to anothe; 
breed if they think they will find 
it the vigor, hardiness, and production 
qualities that put “more money jp 
the till.” 


Sheep and Lamb 
Slaughter 


E U. S. Department of Agricu- 
ture shows the slaughter of sheep 
and lambs under federal inspection in 








February to be 1,498,703 head or 65 
per cent greater than one year ago, 
The number of sheep slaughtered in 
February equaled 11.97 per cent of the 
total slaughter of sheep and lambs, 
Last year sheep accounted for only 
5.88 per cent of the total. This fact 
continues to show a_ reduction in 
breeding stock and that liquidation is 
continuing. 

The average price for sheep and 
lambs continues to rise. February 
prices show an increase of 5 per cent 
over January and 27 per cent over 
a year ago. The average live weight 
of sheep and lambs sold is slightly 
above the January weights but 2 per 
cent lower than one year ago. The 
average yield per animal is a littl 
below the January yield and about 1 
per cent lower than February of last 
year. 

The total slaughter of sheep and 
lambs for the first two months of this 
year was 3,223,159, or about 7 per 
cent above the same period a yea 
ago. It has been reported that lambs 
on feed were about 2 per cent below 
last year’s number. Just how far and 
how long this liquidation will com 
tinue is anyone’s guess. 


J. M. Jd. 





BUY BONDS 


“A man may, if he knows not how to save 
as he gets it, keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last,’ 
Benjamin Franklin once said. 

America must become a nation of thrift 
to prepare for the end of the war. Save for 
your family by helping to save your coul- 
try. Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps. 
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The Jackson Hole 
fational Monument 


N MARCH 15 the President signed 

proclamation 2578 which estab- 
lished the Jackson Hole National 
Monument and thereby brought to an 
end the long struggle of the National 
Park Service to have that area in 
Wyoming set aside solely for recrea- 
tional and conservation purposes. In- 


cuded in the monument, it is reported, 


are 221,000 acres of land in the Teton 
National Forest, 32,000 acres owned 
by the Rockefeller interests, and 17,- 
000 acres of privately owned land. 
Western stockmen are, of course, 
familiar with the controversy over this 
tract of land. When the Teton Nation- 
al Park “was established some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, the Park Service 
was not satisfied with the amount of 
land included, and since that time 
has never ceased working to have 
the park extended. In 1938, at the 
instigation of Senator O’Mahoney, an 
investigation of the matter was con- 
ducted by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, and special 
hearings were held in the Jackson Hole 
region, at which all interests were 
given full opportunity to be heard. At 
that time representatives of J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., appeared and voiced 
the desire of the Rockefellers to donate 
the lands they owned to the govern- 
ment and have them included in the 
new boundaries proposed for the Teton 
National Park. So strong was the 
opposition of the Wyoming people to 
the proposed park extension, that the 
Senate committee made an adverse 
report and the matter was never 
brought up for consideration by Con- 
gress, although the Secretary of the 
Interior, of whose department the Park 
Service is a division, has requested at 
the opening of each session of Con- 
gress that that body take action 
authorizing the extension of the park 
area. Such action was never taken; 
hence the consternation of not only 
the people of Wyoming but those of 
other western states when the Presi- 
dential proclamation setting up the 
Jackson Hole Monument appeared in 
the Federal Register of March 18. 
The President based the authority 
for his proclamation on the Antiquities 
Act of 1906, which gives him power 
“to declare by public proclamation 
historic landmarks, historic and pre- 
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historic structures, and other objects 
of historic and scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or 
controlled by the government of the 
United States to be national monu- 
ments, and may reserve as a part 
thereof parcels of land, the limits of 
which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with 
the proper care and management of 
the objects to be protected.” 

To the lay mind, the authority 
granted in the act quoted above does 
not seem to apply in the Jackson Hole 
matter, but whether or not the indig- 
nation of the Wyoming citizens and 
their Congressional representatives 
and of the western population in 
general will prove sufficiently strong 
to cause a rescission of the recent pro- 
clamation is doubtful. It is reported, 
however, that legislation is to be un- 
dertaken by Congress to prevent fur- 
ther creation of national monuments 
by proclamation. 

The Wyoming Wool Grower, in its 
discussion of the matter, states that 
the National Park Service has indicat- 
ed that the present use of the grazing 
on the lands included in the monu- 
ment will not be interfered with, but 
the permit to graze will end upon the 
retirement or death of any present 
permittee. 


Labor Available 


ANY stockmen have considered 

going to Old Mexico and bringing 
in Mexican labor for herding and other 
work. In order to protect these labor- 
ers and see that Americans do not 
starve them, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has issued a set of regu- 
lations governing their feeding and 
care while in this country. The follow- 
ing is an official pronouncement of the 
menu to be followed. I quote: 

Butter is to be served at each meal. 

Bacon squares or meat in some form for 
breakfast six times per week and ham one 
time per week. 

Eggs should be served every morning, and 
no limit placed on the number consumed. 

Milk should be diluted with one part water 
and placed on the table for all meals. 

Beef should be No. 1 grade cow. If quar- 
ters are used, shanks and plates should be 
taken off. Smaller cuts of beef should be 
consisted (sic) of rounds and chucks, pre- 
ferably boned round and chucks. 

Pork should be served about once every 
week or 10 days. 

No veal is to be served. 

Quality and amount: These laborers should 


receive good wholesome food and plenty of 
it. 
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For further guidance of the farmers em- 
ploying Mexican hands, Farm Security lists 
suggested menus: 

Breakfast: 

Oatmeal, bacon squares, fried pinto beans, 
fried potatoes, syrup, hot biscuits, coffee and 
eggs. 

Dinner: 

Roast beef, pinto beans, spanish macaroni, 
stewed fruit, hot corn bread, tea or coffee, 
potatoes. 

Supper: 

Beef hash, pinto beans, macaroni, cake or 
stewed fruit, white bread, corn bread, pota- 
toes, tea or coffee. 


This is about the same menu used 
at the recent $100-per-plate Washing- 
ton banquet. 


In addition to the above I suggest 
that when these laborers are to be 
used as herders, the following rules 
be issued: 


1. All camp wagons are to be equip- 
ped with electric stoves, electric lights 
and electric toasters, bath tubs, spring 
mattresses and disappearing beds. 
Each camp must be furnished with a 
built-in radio located so the occupant 
can turn on the instrument without 
getting out of bed. The floor should 
be covered with a rug of pleasing de- 
sign, preferably of Turkish origin. 


2. The camp shall be located on a 
knoll so a full view of the surrounding 
country can be had either from front 
or rear. It shall be located under the 
shade of a tree, having limbs so lo- 
cated that a hammock may be swung 
therefrom. The camp shall be so placed 
that the morning sun will not disturb 
the occupant before 11 A. M. On the 
windward side of the camp shall be 
located an official New Deal toilet 
equipped with all modern conveniences 
including fly swatter. It shall be kept 
free of wasps and spiders, especially of 
the black-widow variety. All view of 
this toilet from the wagon shall be 
obscured by the erection of a vine- 
covered trellis. The approach to the 
toilet shall be a well-graded path free 
from all objects that might cause one 
to stumble when approaching it hastily 
or in the dark. 

3. If under these conditions, the 
laborer seems restless or homesick, 
there shall forthwith be furnished an 
old coffee grinder and a sack of corn 
together with a flat rock for cooking 
tortillas. If afterwards he still seems 
to pine for his native land, then a 
burro and two or three native goats 
tied close to the camp will inevitably 
bring peace and repose. 


S. W. McClure 
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ie official announcement made 
Saturday, April 3, that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be the 
sole purchaser of domestic wool after 
the effective date, which is now ten- 
tatively set at April 24, has provoked 
a broad contracting movement. The 
order specifying the effective date will 
be forthcoming within a few days, it is 
believed. It should be borne in mind 
that the purpose of this whole pur- 
chase program was not solely for pro- 
tection to the wool market this year 
but to secure protection against dras- 
tic market declines for the duration 
and so long thereafter as the stock- 
pile (which now amounts to approxi- 
mately a billion pounds) remains as a 
threat to our market. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has this to say 
concerning protection to the growers 
for subsequent years: 

Although the program announced today is 
on an annual basis and applies only to the 
1943 clip, officials indicated their belief that 
programs to protect prices should be con- 
tinued for the duration and for a suitable 
period thereafter since growers will have the 
greatest need for such protection when the 
war terminates. Definite commitments be- 
yond the 1943 clip could not be made at the 
present time because the statutory life of 


the C.C.C. has not as yet been extended by 
Congress beyond 1943. 


This, probably, is as much of a com- 
mitment as to future guarantees as 
could reasonably or legally be made 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
this connection, and should afford 
growers sufficient guarantee of future 
protection to enable them to proceed 
in a normal way with the production 
of lambs and wool. The report by the 
Department of Agriculture that the 
number of sheep in the United States 
has decreased 1,490,000 in the last 
year is somewhat alarming to those 
who are charged with the maintain- 
ing of food production. 

The desire to afford sufficient as- 
surance to the wool growing industry 
to guarantee continued production is 
the motive that prompted this pur- 
chasing contract and the assurance of 
future protection. The limiting factor, 
therefore, upon a wool grower’s ability 
to produce will be the availability of 
herders and labor. 

The details of the marketing agree- 
ment have not yet been made official. 
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By C. J. Fawcett 


Suffice to say, however, the maximum 
rate of commission that may be charg- 
ed is considerably lower than the nor- 
mal rate of commission charged by the 
wool trade upon consignments. The 
opposition to this plan have empha- 
sized the deduction of 1144 cents per 
pound made by the C.C.C. It should 
be borne in mind that out of this 144 
cents the C.C.C. will pay the interest 
on purchase prices of wool from the 
time it is bought from the grower 
until it is sold to the manufacturer. 
Out of this same deduction they will 
pay the storage and insurance after 
the first month until the wool is sold 
to the manufacturer. The first month’s 
storage will be borne by the handler, 
so the grower will not be required to 
pay any storage, as is usually required 
in consignment contracts. An added 
advantage will be the elimination of 
the usual terms: of sale of 1 per cent 
discount for cash in ten days which 
has always been a source of great an- 
noyance. This, in effect, will increase 
the net to the growers by 1 per cent 
or, in the case of 40 cent wool 0.4 
cents. We point to these factors to 
illustrate that growers are receiving 
substantial services for the deduction 
of 1144 cents‘by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The ceiling prices at 
which the clip will be bought average 
about 5@7 cents per grease pound 
higher than the cost price of similar 
foreign wools, duty paid. 

The contracts now being made with 
some freedom appear, in the majority 
of cases, to be full market value. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the 
purchasers believe their operations 
will provide them with a greater pro- 
fit than the commission they would 
secure by handling the same wools 
through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchase plan, otherwise they 
would not take the risk of paying full 
ceiling prices for clips that will not 
be shorn for two months. An added 
incentive to this buying movement is 
the desire on the part of the mills to 
cover their raw wool requirements for 
the goods contracts now being accept- 
ed by them, citing the fear that the 
government wool purchase program 
may delay deliveries. The contracts 
are understood to provide for the use 





of 65 per cent domestic wool and % 
per cent foreign, neither of which js 
available in this market. Spot foreig, 
wool is as scarce as domestic. Many 
of the contracts call for delivery hy 
the first of July. This will mean tha 
they must have wool with which 
start their contracts by May 15, an 
that is the basis for the present scram. 
ble for early shorn wools. Uncertainty 
as to the possibility of shipping space 
for both Australian and South Ameri. 
can wools grows daily. This injects 
another uncertainty in the proposition 
with which the manufacturers find jt 
difficult to cope. 

The lack of needed supplies cannot 
be too serious from a governmental 
standpoint, for the stockpile was or- 
iginally created for the use of either 
England or the United States in case 
of an emergency. Therefore, if the 
present supply of foreign and domestic 
wool were an emergency situation, it 
is very evident the stockpile would 
promptly be tapped, and it is the pro 
tection against the sale of wool from 
the stockpile at prices far below the 
present value of domestic wool that 
government purchase will prevent. 

Evidence is abundant that wool 
dealers who have so vigorously op- 
posed any program that provides pro- 
tection to the domestic wool industry 
will now lay aside their objections and 
cooperate to the best of their ability. 

The ruling of the Office of Defense 
Transportation requiring the loading 
of cars to visible capacity will cause 
some inconvenience in shipping wool 
this year. It might be well for those 
who have less than a visible carload 
capacity to make early arrangements 
to combine their shipment with others 
in order to acquire the minimum vis 
ible capacity, which on territory fine 
wool runs about thirty to thirty-two 
thousand pounds on a 40-foot cat, 
varying according to the way the bags 
are packed and the’ weight of the 
wool. Some effort has been made to 
suspend this visible capacity rule dur 
ing the shearing season or until the 
wool moves east. It is doubtful 
whether we can accomplish this. 

We feel the interests of the wool 
growers are well cared for with the 
privilege they now enjoy of selling 
their wool in the open market pre 
vious to the effective date of the take 
over and the assurance of ceiling 
prices under the purchase plan sub 
sequent to the effective date. 
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Recent Government 
Wool Orders 


- Quartermaster Corps called for 
bids, late in March, on 56,104,186 
yards of wool cloth and 10,300,000 
Army blankets, the bids to be based 
on a wool content of either 100 per 
cent domestic wool or 65 per cent 
domestic and 35 per cent foreign wool. 
Between 200 and 250 million pounds 
of grease wool will be required to fill 
these orders. 

Items covered in the woolen cloth 
order are: 11,800,000 yards of 18- 
ounce serge, 20,500,000 yards of 1014- 
ounce flannel, 270-000 yards of 2214- 
ounce knitted cloth, 10,800,000 yards 
of 32-ounce melton, 10,200,000 yards 
of 12-ounce flannel, and 2,534,186 
yards of 21-ounce serge, the last item 
being for lend-lease use. 

The grade of wool to be used in the 
blankets has been specified as 50 per 
cent 56s to 60s and 60 per cent not 
lower than 50s. 


Western Wool Activity 


ONTRACTING, according to the 
review of the wool market by the 
Food Distribution Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
broadened out to cover all the western 
states during the week ending April 2, 
following the large government orders. 
Large weights were purchased in all 
states, with a decided preference being 
shown for good-conditioned, 
lots. Prices paid ranged from 4214 to 
441% cents ‘in Montana; 39 to 4214 
cents in Wyoming; 38 to 40 cents in 
Nevada; 42 to 44 cents in Utah; 40 
cents in Washington; and 47 to 50 
cents in northern California. In Idaho, 
44 to 45 cents was paid for about 
100,000 fleeces of mixed grade wool 
running bulk to three-eighths and 
quarter. Most of this contracted wool 
not requiring grading was immediately 
resold to manufacturers on a clean 
basis ceiling price, the report states. 
In Texas contracting of 12-months’ 
wools became quite active at strong 
prices, most of the buying being in 
the upper part of a price range of 44 
to 48 cents. Interest centered in the 
better grown clips. According to an 
item in a Texas newspaper, a few 
crossbred (Corriedale - Rambouillet) 
clips have been sold at 5014 and 5214 
cents. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA CO-OP 
CONTRIBUTES 


The Cooperative Wool Growers of 
South Dakota through its General 
Manager, Carl J. Nadasdy, has con- 
tributed $3126.45 to the wool pro- 
motion fund of the American Wool 
Council, 

Mr. Nadasdy indicates that there 
are several thousand growers making 
the contribution to this fund on their 
1942 sales, and that, because of the 
number and expense involved, it is 
agreeable to them not to publish the 
names in the Wool Grower. 

We appreciate very much the at- 
titude taken by the Cooperative 
Wool Growers of South Dakota and 
take this opportunity of expressing 
the appreciation of the American 
Wool Council for its very splendid 
support, 

American Wool Council, Inc. 











staple 


Several clips in the Western Slope 
area of Colorado are reported sold at 
43 and 44 cents, and offers have been 
made up to 45 cents mostly in the 
Montrose district. 

Most of the Arizona wool sales have 
been made in a range of 36 to 45 
cents, but the large part of the clip 
is reported as being consigned to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

The demand for mohair has been 
very active and a large part of the 
spring clip is reported as sold before 
shearing. Prices paid for good Texas 
mohair in the country were 53 to 55 
cents for adult and 75 cents for kid 
mohair. 





Contributors to Wool 
Fund in Warch 


ARIZONA 

Joe Ansalas 

CALIFORNIA 
Alan H. Ames George C. Koenig 
L. L. Borden D. E. King 
Dr. Edwin Bunnell Peter Laxalt 
Theodore Broner G. Long 
Leon Brink A. E. Lyons 
Wililam H. Cooper J. W. Mailliard Jr. 
G. F. Elliott WwW. S. Nye Estate 


C. A. Everett Bert Otterson 
Peter H. Etchecopar 
Faniani & Fish 

H. A. Fulwider 

F. C. Givens Jean Sagouspe 

gE. C. Howard Victor Urilnaguena 
Hurd & Ingersoll! G. Urritia 

Viicor Hoag Roland C. Whittemore 
Cc. Harold Hopkins 


COLORADO 
Edward Young 


Pete Paleouras 
Cc. W. Parks 
Pierre Recalde 


J. B. Ingram 


IDAHO 
Glenn Briggs Roy Painter 
J. A. Barton Walter E. Pascoe 


G. F. DeKlotz 
Raymond L. Pascoe 


John W. Spencer 


ILLINOIS 
Swift & Co. 


NEW MEXICO 


Aneth Trading Co. Gibson Merc. Co. 
R. B. Burnham, Jr. Leec Nas Pas 


M. E. Buck Trading Co. 

R. B. Fautz M. E. McGee 

A. L. Fautz Joe Rico 

Fruitland Trading Co.J. B. Stiles 

Gross, Kelly & Co. Sweetwater Trading 
Company 

NEVADA 
Aja Bros. Alfonso Sario 
Wm. H. Lange Trosi & Golden 


John Mentaberry 


OREGON 


A. P. Jones 
Frank Kueny 


Austie A. Barron 
Kathleen M. Barrett 


T. & V. Cleveland Wm. D. Ketchum 

Crane Land & Sheep Keller Bros. 
Company J. L. Lyon 

H. A. Cooke J. Virgil Moon 

Lloyd Crossland Alvin McFetridge 

J. W. Cornett W. A. Moser 


Frank B. Foster Fred Powell 
Falconer & Son Mel Sigman Estate 
Hunt Livestock Co. L. B. Woodside 
Albert Hill 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Cooperative Wool South Dakota 


Growers of Pete B. Johnson ° 
UTAH 
Fred Bertagnole 
WASHINGTON 
Bicais & Meyer Walter P. Hubbard 


Big Bend Land Co. J. M. Moran 

Jim Collins R. M. Plotts 
Virgil Davin Murlen A. Wiedrich 
George Grabner 


WYOMING 
Brown’s Park Live- George & Jennie 
stock Co. MacKenzie 
Ira A. Bailey Earl Mellott 


Henry Brown 
Covey Bros. 
Santiago Curuchet 
Abe Demoore 
John Cheesbrough 
Freeland Livestock 


Walter J. Peterson 
S. H. Quick 

Ed Sutton 

Scott & Dillinger 


Swanson & Johnson 


Company Company 
Fremont Sheep Co. . te r 
Carrie Gottsche Salt Wells Livestock 

Ranch Company 
George S. Hesse Thomas & Mead 
J. D. Hines Hugh Wagstaff 


Cantril Jack 

H. L. Littlefield 

Peter & Richard 
Larson 


Two Members of Wool 
Trade Contribute 


E wool firm of Munro, Kincaid, 

Edgehill, Inc., during the past 
month sent the American Wool Coun- 
cil a check for $1,000 as their contri- 
bution to the 1943 Wool Promotion 
Fund, stating, “ . . . because of our 
desire to cooperate and our belief in 
wool promotion, we are happy to make 
the contribution...” 

Hallowell, Jones & Donald, in remit- 
ting their check for $500 to the 1943 
Wool Promotion Fund, stated, “We 
think that the Council, under Mr. 
Ackerman’s direction, has done a 
splendid job in the interests of wool 
this past year, and we are glad to con- 
tribute to its support.” 


Wm. R. Wright 
White Acorn Sheep Co. 
Wm. K. Wilkinson 
Medley Wertz 
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NH The Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of March. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _ inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











Wyoming 


Unseasonably cold weather pre- 
dominated, though the last week was 
appreciably warmer. Snow and rain 
have occurred frequently, and mois- 
ture is ample everywhere. Some 
streams have overflowed from melting 
snows. Lambing is progressing under 
more favorable conditions of late, 
though conditions have not been 
severe at any time, except locally 
where range lambing was in progress. 
Some unusually heavy snows in stor- 
age are reported in the mountains. 


Piedmont, Uinta County 


I fed my sheep all winter and they 
are in good condition now (March 25). 
The spring range is still covered with 
snow. There will be no lambing or 
shearing here before May 10. While 
no contracts have been made, the talk 
is that 2214 cents per head with board 
will be the shearing rate this year, or 
25 cents without board. Last year 25 
cents was paid and the shearers fur- 
nished everything: board, wool trom- 
per, fleece tier, etc. 

I haven’t heard of any offers being 
made on 1943 wool. 

C. Leslie Byrne 


South Dakota 


Most of the month was rather cold, 
windy, and snowy, being inclement 
and unfavorable for livestock in the 
open. Most of the snow cover is gone 
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however, and lowlands are under 
water in places from the usual spring 
runoff. Field work will be later than 
usual. Livestock feed has been plenti- 
ful, and cattle and sheep are generally 
in good shape. 


Castle Rock, Butte County 


Last week’s blizzard (March 15), a 
real old-timer, took its usual toll, 
estimated at between 5 and 6 per cent 
of the sheep population. While some 
lost none where they had good shelter 
and well-fed sheep, others lost heavily, 
chiefly because of lack of satisfactory 
shelter and the poor condition of their 
sheep, due to the fact that too small 
a grain ration was fed when the grass 
was too rank to contain the usual or 
normal strength. In a few instances 
sheepmen lost up to 10 per cent and 
in some cases up to a thousand sheep 
were lost. Also one band of cattle, 
numbering about 165 head, was unable 
to withstand the terrific storm. 

Henry Jacobsen 


Sulphur, Meade County 


In quantity we have lots of range 
feed, but in quality it only measures 
up to about a third of that of previous 
years. We’ve had moisture enough for 
grass to grow, but not enough warmth 
(March 29). On account of the feed 
conditions, our sheep have not win- 
tered very well; they are all on the 
thin side. 

We have just started lambing, but 
it is too early to estimate the per- 
centage yield. For early lambing, we 
had sufficient help. 

No wool has been contracted around 
here. It is reported that 23 cents is 
being asked for shearing, as against 
17144 cents last year. We furnish 
everything but the shearing equip- 
ment. 

Coyote losses are mounting all the 
time. I haven’t tried to get any am- 
munition recently so I don’t know 
whether supplies have increased any. 

Robert L. Draine 


Vale, Butte County 


Our territory was hit by one of the 
worst storms in several years during 


the middle of -March. It took its tolj 
in grown livestock as well as in the 
young. Early lambing was especially 
hard hit, and no doubt the percentage 
of lambs saved will drop considerably 
below previous years. 

There is still an abundance of old 
grass on the range, but it has very 
little strength. In general, sheep have 
had a hard winter; only through heavy 
supplemental feeding and especially 
heavy on the grain side have they 
been carried through in a condition 
comparable with former years. The 
new grass is beginning to show, and 
I believe in a couple more weeks, if 
our fair weather continues, grazing 
will be good. 

There has been no activity in wool 
in our immediate vicinity to my know- 
ledge, although a clip was taken by a 
local buyer at Gillette, Wyoming, for 
43 cents. 

. Most of the shearing was done for 
20 cents around here last year with 
the shearer furnishing only his mach- 
ine. Some migratory crews came in and 
put the wool in the bag and boarded 
themselves for various prices ranging 
from 21 to 23 cents. There has been 
very little shearing done to date and 
what has been done has been at prices 
well in line with last year’s. 

Help was none too plentiful for 
early lambing and I’m afraid if some 
remedy is not found before lambing 
really gets into full swing in the latter 
part of April and through May, our 
home front is going to suffer some 
serious setbacks. 

Our ammunition situation has eased 
a little bit but there is much demand 
for various calibers, especially .25-35s 
and .250-300s, as well as those avail- 
able. 


The coyote situation has come to the 
point where it is really serious. Our 
west-river territory is to be assessed 
3 cents per head on sheep for pre 
dator control, which means more 
bounty. But with practically no profes- 
sional hunters left, and the gasoline, 
tire, ammunition and private plane 
situation as it is, combined with short- 
age of labor, which allows very little 
time for the ranchers to hunt or trap, 
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[m afraid we shall see coyotes in- 
crease until the war is over. 
John B. Anderson 


Buffalo, Harding County 


The weather has been unusually 
bad, much worse than the last two or 
three years at this time. While there 
js an abundance of old feed, it is of 
poor quality; but there should be 
plenty of new good feed, once the 
grass gets started. Sheep show the 
effects of the bad winter, even though 
we've never before fed so much grain 
and cake. A few small bunches of 
ewes have lambed, but range lambing 
has not commenced yet (March 30). 

I haven’t heard of any wool con- 
tracting in this section. 

There are still plenty of coyotes. 

H. W. Clarkson 


Wontana 


Cold weather persisted through the 
month, and light to moderate snows 
were fairly frequent, making weather 
unfavorable for livestock on the range. 
Frost is leaving the ground, but little 
vegetation growth has occurred, and 
feeding continues in most sections. 
Feed is holding up satisfactorily. Live- 
stock have wtntered well, with average 
losses. Lambing is under way in small 
flocks with good results. 


Springdale, Park County 


Prospects for spring are excellent 
(April 1) following a very severe 
month of snow and cold weather. 
Sheep have wintered only fairly well. 

Lambing has not started yet, and I 
haven’t heard of any wool contracting. 

We had sufficient help last year for 
lambing, but it will be scarce this year. 
We have more coyotes than usual. 

Louis Olson 


Malta, Phillips County 


We had bad weather during March; 
it was colder and there was more snow 
than in the past two or three years. 
There was no chance to turn our sheep 
on the range until April 1, and then 
it was not too good. 

There has been no wool sold around 
here that I have heard of. 

I have put in a call at the county 
agent’s office for extra help during 
lambing, which has not commenced 
yet. 

There are lots of coyotes and we 
haven’t been able to get any shells for 
herders. J. M. Oxarart 
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Browning, Glacier County 


The weather has been quite cold and 
we've had lots of snow, which is now 
crusted (March 9). All the ewes are 
being fed hay or grain and winter 
losses have been no more than usual. 
As a general rule, more feeding has 
been done this year than last. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is priced at $15 a 
ton. 

Forty cents has been offered for 
1943 wools and 13 cents for mixed 
blackfaced lambs. 

We have sufficient wool bags (used 
burlap and paper bags) in sight for 
packaging our 1943 clip, but I am 
afraid it is going to be hard to get 
shearers. It is also impossible to get 
lumber and canvas at this time. 

Losses through coyote depredations 
were larger the past year than for 
several years, and at present it is 
very hard to get ammunition. 


Wm. F. Norman 
Idaho 


The first and third weeks were 
colder than usual, the rest of the 
month being mild and favorable. Rains 
were frequent and ample at lower 
elevations, with plenty of snow in the 
mountains. Grass is growing slightly 
but new feed is still poor on the range. 
Feeding continues generally, and feed 
is becoming scarce in places, though 
livestock are generally in good shape. 
Lambing and shearing under cover 
have progressed under more or less 
favorable conditions of weather. 


Marsing, Owyhee County 


Sheep have wintered well in spite 
of the soft weather which created a 
poor feeding condition. Feed started 
last fall but due to cold spring has not 
developed very fast (March 29). 

In the lambing done so far, more 
lambs than usual have been saved, 
some outfits having marked from 125 
to 140 per cent. A few clips of 1943 
wool have been sold from 42 to 44 
cents. 

We have had a sufficient number of 
workers during lambing, but not 
enough experienced help. 

Coyotes are on the increase but to 
date have not bothered the sheep, as 
mice are plentiful. However, later in 
the season losses will be heavier. I 
do not know of any one who has re- 
ceived any ammunition up to this 
time. I have used .44 and .38 W.C.F. 


rifles as we could get 50 cartridges for 
the price of twenty .30-30s and they 
were just as effective. Now it appears 
I will be out of luck in getting either 
ammunition or other guns. 

It would be wise on the part of the 
sheepmen to bring to the attention 
of the O.P.A. officials and others the 
use and necessity of dogs in the hand- 
ling of sheep. I am afraid some of the 
well-wishing but ill-advised members 
of the local boards or state organiza- 
tions might feel that food should not 
be made available to herders having 
dogs to feed. 

Regulations are getting so numerous 
and it is necessary to deal with so 
many different agencies that a person 
operating even a small outfit almost 
needs a secretary to open his govern- 
ment mail. 


Adam H. Blackstock 


Bellevue, Blaine County 


Right now there is no range feed, 
but we expect good forage later on. 
Sheep have wintered only fair, and 
we've only had an 80 per cent yield 
in the lambing done so far (March 
23). 

Our coyote losses are increasing. 


W. J. Buhler 


Washington 


Temperatures were much below nor- 
mal until toward the close of the 
month, while precipitation was gener- 
ally frequent and in light to moderate 
amounts. Pastures are greening in the 
east and are making some growth in 
the west, though more or less hay 
feeding has continued. Livestock are 
generally in good condition. 


Spokane, Spokane County 


We have had nice days, but cold 
nights, and the grass is late in starting. 
Range conditions now (March 24) are 
20 per cent under the average of the 
past three years, although they will be 
excellent later. Our flocks have come 
through the winter in fairly good con- 
dition, but with hay and grain costs 
of nearly $4 per head. Reports indicate 
that the number of lambs saved in 
lambing done thus far, is 10 per cent 
below last year’s. 

There is a shortage of experienced 
help and coyote losses are increasing. 
No contracting of 1943 wools has been 
reported. Bruce Hay 
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Oregon 


Freezing weather was frequent, but 
the cold was not very severe nor harm- 
ful to vegetation. Rains and snows 
were frequent and heavy enough for 
most needs. Conditions were favorable 
for lambs and calves early in the 
month, but slow grass growth and 
depletion of hay supplies were un- 
favorable for mature stuff later in the 
month. A considerable loss of early 
lambs occurred during the cold, rainy 
weather of the middle weeks. 


California 


Temperatures were above or well 
above normal, while precipitation was 
light to moderate, and rather frequent, 
being rated heavy in places. Conditions 
were thus favorable for livestock and 
ranges nearly everywhere. Pasturage 
has been good and livestock are mostly 
in excellent condition. 


Napa, Napa County 


Conditions have been fine on our 
ranch this March, much better than 
usual (March 20). The sheep stood 
the winter well and our lamb crop 
is about 3 per cent better than in 1942. 

Some wool has been contracted here 
at 40 and 42 cents. Shearing cost us 
20% cents per head with the operator 
furnishing everything but the wool 
tromper. 

It is difficult to get efficient labor. 


Harris Nye 
Nevada 


Most of the month was normal or 
warmer, only the third week being 
moderately cold. Precipitation has 
been rather frequent, and in ample 
amounts for most needs. Spring 
growth is manifest in most sections, 
and ranges are generally good. Satis- 
factory lambing conditions are report- 
ed from the western ranches. Sheep 
and cattle are mostly in fair to good 
condition, 
prospects. 


Utah 


Temperatures were mostly near nor- 
mal, with no important cold or warm 
periods. Precipitation was generally 
light to moderate, but sufficient for 
immediate needs. Alfalfa and winter 
grains are making some growth, and 
forage has been fairly good. Sheep are 
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with comparatively good © 


moving toward lambing and shearing 
grounds in the southern portion. Most 
flocks are in pretty good shape for this 
time of year. 


Vernal, Uintah County 


Lack of snow on winter ranges has 
caused excessive feeding around water 
holes in the Duchesne grazing area. 
The condition of the range is fair 
(March 24), considering the fact that 
there has been little moisture the past 
year. 

We have suffered an extremely high 
loss from predatory animals due to a 
shortage of ammunition and trappers. 
There has been no reduction of herds 
in this area due to labor shortage, but 
it is thought that the situation will 
become more acute during the coming 
season. Allowances have been made 
whereby gasoline and food rations may 
be secured in large enough quantities 
to insure no inconvenience in live- 
stock operations. 

Leslie Anderson 


Orderville, Kane County 


Our sheep have come through the 
winter in fair condition. March brought 
us fairly good weather, better than 
last year, but not so good as in March 
of 1941 and 1940. 

No sales of wool have been made 
here, but some of it has been taken 
on consignment. 

There is a serious shortage of help 
for spring and summer work. Coyote 
losses are more than in previous years. 

Fred G. Carroll 


Price, Carbon County 


Due to the 1942 drought, feed on the 
winter range (San Rafael Grazing 
District) has been below normal, and 
lack of snow has caused stock to con- 
centrate around the wells, springs, and 
reservoirs. Most operators are using 
supplemental feed, which costs $60 a 
ton. Spring growth is slow in starting 
(March 23). 

In spite of these adverse conditions, 
stock in general are in fair condition, 
and an average wool and lamb crop is 
anticipated. 

Few complaints are heard from 
stockmen of this vicinity about the 
rationing. Their attitude seems, to be 
to maintain production and win the 
war, regardless of inconveniences and 
sacrifices. 


The labor situation is acute, but js 
being met in the same spirit as th 
rationing program: “Do the job 
gardless of longer hours of harde 
work.” k 

Pierre Moynier 


Sandy, Salt Lake County 


Typical March weather has prevail- 
ed during the past month, with erratic 
snow and rain storms occurring gener- 
ally over the range in the part of Utah 
included in the Bonneville Grazing 
District. All moisture received is ab- 
sorbed, with no run-off, but it was 
insufficient to offset the deficiency ac- 
cumulated over the past nine months, 
Local temporary relief was had on the 
critical stock water situation on the 
winter range, and stock were able to 
feed back away from the areas sur- 
rounding watering places which have 
been fed very closely during the past 
months. Sheep have held up fairly 
well, considering conditions, and most 
outfits have been feeding supplements, 

Mild winter weather has offset 
somewhat the feed and water situ- 
ation. Spring growth is backward andj 
not yet sufficiently advanced to pro- 
vide much feed, and some operators 
are beginning to move toward spring 
and summer ranges (March 24). 

Losses from coyotes have been con- 
siderably heavier this winter than 
usual due to increase in their number. 

The labor problem is becoming more 
serious and there is still a decided 
tendency for younger hands to shift 
to other jobs. 


Colorado 


Temperatures were somewhat or 
considerably below normal most of 
the time, but were well above during 
the last week, bringing more favorable 
conditions for growth to the range. 
Rains (and snows in the mountains) 
were occasional but not very heavy at 
any time or place. Winter grains and 
ranges have been excellent, making 
good showings as a rule. Livestock 
are also in good shape generally. 


J. H. Allen 


Garo, Park County 


March was very cold and stormy up 
to the 23rd, with lots of snow. Since 
the 23rd it has moderated and is like 
spring. There is little feed as yet on 
the range (March 28), but this is 
about the same as it has been the last 
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two years. We have been feeding our 
sheep hay and some grain for the past 
two months and they are in good con- 
dition. Lambing doesn’t commence 
until about the middle of April. 

Coyotes have not bothered us much 
the past three months. While we 
haven't had any occasion to purchase 
ammunition, I don’t believe the sup- 
ply situation has improved much. 

There has been no rate set for 
shearing but I think it will be around 
19 cents per head with the operator 
furnishing everything. 

Mrs. Marie Arthur 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 


I run a small band of Suffolk sheep 
and raise crossbred rams, keeping 
them in pastures at the home ranch. 
Ido not use the forest ranges at all. 
My sheep have wintered well. 

The rate for shearing is 2214 cents 
with board and 20 cents without, the 
operator furnishing the tier, tromper 
and shearing equipment. 

Coyotes are increasing and it seems 
to me that sheepmen should work on 
getting a bounty for this county. 

W. S. Wyman 


New Mexico 


Moderately cold weather occurred 
much of the month, though conditions 
have turned more favorable and range 
and forage growth have been good 
where moisture is ample. Rains have 
not been adequate as a rule, however, 
especially in the lower country. Live- 
stock are in fair to good condition, 
subsisting chiefly on open range lands. 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 


Our sheep are in good condition at 
this time (March 10), but the size of 
the flocks is smaller than a year ago, 
due to insufficient range. The winter 
range has been dry and supplemental 
feeds not too abundant; baled alfalfa 
hay cost us $30 a ton. 

I have suffered the biggest loss I 
ever had from coyotes—from 15 to 20 
per cent—the past year. 

W. C. Bates 


La Puente, Rio Arriba County 


We've had a fairly good winter in 
this section, with the range in fine 
condition and losses lighter than usual. 
About 75 per cent of the ewes are 
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receiving supplemental feed, some 
getting oil cake and corn and others 
hay entirely. 

Herders and sheep shearers are 
scarce and we haven’t been able to 
get our wool bags lined up (March 5). 
Losses through coyotes have not been 
quite so large this year as last; it’s 
difficult now to get shells for hunting 
predators. 

Carlos Manzanares 


Arizona 


Temperatures have mostly been 
somewhat or well above normal thro- 
ughout the month. Only light to mod- 
erate precipitation occurred, being be- 
low normal practically everywhere, 
though range feeds have continued 
ample in most sections and livestock 
are largely in good or satisfactory con- 
dition. Ranges at lower elevations 
need rain. 


Western Texas 


Temperatures have been unfavor- 
ably low nearly all month in most 
counties, though some growing wea- 
ther occurred toward the last. Rains 
have been light or moderate, but in 
most parts ample for immediate needs. 
Ranges are improving slowly and live- 
stock are largely in good condition, a 
few reports indicating them to be only 
fair. 


Junction, Kimble County 


March weather and range conditions 
in this part of Texas have been about 
the same as last year, the first part 
of the month being dry and the range 
feed short. However, the recent rains 
of the 23rd and 24th will give the 
spring grass a good start, but more 
rain will be needed shortly to keep 
it growing. 

Sheep wintered in very good shape 
in spite of the droughty conditions, 
although it was necessary to feed a 
great deal in February and the first 
part of March. All kinds of protein 
feeds were scarce, such as cottonseed 
cake and meal, and in most instances 
impossible to get, except in cases 
where it was contracted early in the 
season. 

Lambing is well under way at this 
time (March 29) and a very good 
crop is expected, although there was 
some loss at the first of the season, 
due to the fact that the proper feed 
could not be secured in a sufficient 
quantity at that time. 


There has been some wool con- 

tracted in this section, with light- 
shrinking, 8-months’ wool bringing 
around 43 cents and 12-months’ clips, 
45 to 47 cents. Some 12-months cross- 
bred Corriedale-Delaine has brought 
501% cents. 
. Shearing will probably cost us a few 
cents more this. year than last, or 
between 16 and 20 cents, with the 
operator boarding the crew, furnish- 
ing the machine, tier and tromper. 
Hired help of all kinds, including 
shearers, is scarce. They seem to be 
either in the armed forces or defense 
work. 

Losses from predators in this sec- 
tion are usually light. However, there 
is some loss among baby lambs and 
kid goats from bobcats, foxes and 
ravens. 


Thad Munn 


Water Valley, 
Tom Green County 


Up to March 22, all of this section 
of Texas was dry, but rain fell the 
two following days which improved 
things somewhat. We have had little 
feed during the winter and the sheep 
are only in fair condition (April 3). 
Our lamb crop is estimated to average 
around 75 per cent. 

From 35 to 4714 cents for wool 
with fair shrinkage has been paid, 
while 5214 cents has been given for 
light-shrinking wools. Shearing cost 
us 20 cents per head with the oper- 
ator furnishing everything, including 
board. Last year the rate was 15 
cents. 


B. R. Murphy 


Good Rains in Texas 


TOCKMEN in Texas were greatly 
»/2 encouraged by generous rains 
which fell quite generally over the 
western ranching and farming areas 
during the latter part of March, par- 
ticularly the 23rd and 24th, when San 
Angelo received 1.08 inches, Sonora 
1 inch, Rocksprings 1.63 inches, Eden 
1.25, and Del Rio .56 inches. 

These were the first rains that the 
range country had had for some time 
and they gave assurance that the for- 
age would start and the heavy sup- 
plemental feeding of all stock could be 
stopped. With the scarcity of protein 
feeds this winter, the necessary extra 
feeding of range livestock has caused 
a great deal of concern. 
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Training Sheep 
Shearers 


SERIES of sheep shearing schools 

is being conducted during the 
month of April in various sections of 
Montana under the direction of Paul 
Orcutt, state livestock extension 
specialist, according to the Montana 
Wool Grower issued on April 1. 

Under the supervision of expert 
shearers, the 146 students registered 
for the eleven schools will shear a 
sufficient number of sheep to give 
them some of the fundamentals of the 
work, and while the first benefits of 
this project will go to farm flock own- 
ers, undoubtedly out of the group of 
ranch youth trained will come some 
willing and able to work as appren- 
tices this year on larger jobs and later 
develop into capable shearers. 

A similar work is being carried on 
in the middle western states by E. S. 
Bartlett, nationally known sheep 
shearing expert of the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, in cooperation with 
the extension service. A week is spent 
in each state and up to April 1, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa had been covered. The training 
work will end in the Dakotas the latter 
part of June. 

“In Missouri,” Mr. Bartlett writes, 
“we had 88 below-draft-age boys and 
they all sheared seven sheep under 
close supervision. I try and impress on 
them the fundamentals of good shear- 
ing, principally to make a minimum 
of second cuts. It will help some in the 
fleece-wool states if these boys shear 
the family flock and those of a few 
neighbors.” 

As an aid in this training program, 
Mr. Bartlett has prepared the follow- 
ing set of illustrations and instructions 
in shearing sheep: 

1. To begin shearing, set sheep squarely 
on rump and hold firmly between knees. 
Make first strokes downward from brisket as 
shown. After shearing brisket, curve sheep’s 
body to left by pulling up on right foreleg 
and pressing against body with left knee. 
Run three or four strokes down from under 
right foreleg to flank to open a starting place 
for strokes across belly. Do not hurry. 

2. Set sheep farther back on rump and 
hold right foreleg under your right knee. 
Remove body wool with nearly straight- 
around strokes across belly. Now turn sheep 
slightly to right as shown and with left fore- 
leg under arm, grasp and twist a handful of 
skin and wool on front side of hind leg at 
flank joint to keep leg in position for shear- 
ing: Never grasp foot to pull leg out straight. 
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Shear inside of right leg from foot toward 
tail. 

3. To complete crotching out, roll sheep 
over slightly on right hip and shear inside 
of left hind leg with strokes out toward hoof. 
Now put sheep in position shown and run 
two or three strokes from left hind foot into 
flank. All following strokes should run in on 
leg, curve down and end near backbone above 
tail base. Continue strokes until leg and hip 
are cleaned. 


4. Straighten sheep on its rump. Press 
right knee firmly on sheep’s brisket between 
forelegs while left leg acts as support. With 
left hand on jaw, bend sheep’s neck around 
left knee and open up neck with stroke from 
brisket to jaw and several strokes on right 
side of neck. Roll up sheep’s head to shear 
left side of neck, continuing strokes to left 
jaw, side of face and top of head. 


5. Shear left shoulder and foreleg in posi- 
tion shown in picture 6. In shearing shoulder, 
all strokes should run toward back, but not 
entirely to backbone. Every stroke should 
end with comb teeth well down on skin to 














avoid need of making second cuts. After |e 
foreleg and shoulder have been sheared, gras, 
left foreleg and lay sheep down almog 
squarely on back as shown in next pictuy 


6. In this position, the left side can } 
sheared. Press left foreleg down against jt 
head and with left arm and right foot, holj 
the sheep’s body curved around your let 
leg, which tightens skin on left side, maki 
it possible to shear side with long stroke 
from hip to shoulder. About half the sige 
can be shorn in this position. Shear leisurely, 
making sure the handpiece cuts it full width, 


7. Keep left leg in front of both forelegs 
with foot well under sheep’s shoulder. Plage 
right foot outside hind legs and hold sheep 
flat on its side with right knee resting lightly 
on its hip. Force the sheep’s head down 
gently to the floor and finish shearing left 
side, then take one or two strokes beyond 
the backbone, the whole length of sheep's 
back and neck, ending strokes near right ear, 

8. Leave sheep lying flat on side. Raise 
head and shear right side of head as shown, 
In this operation bring right foot forward 
close to back and even with shoulders. Shear 





right side of neck with strokes running down 
to shoulder. As neck is shorn, hold sheep 
firmly between legs, rolling it into a mor 
upright position as you shear downward, 
Sheep’s head is lying on its left side as you 
start to shear shoulder. 

9. Shear right side of shoulder and con- 
tinue with strokes from near the back around 
across right side until wool is removed down 
side to right hind leg. As last stroke is be- 
ing made, raise sheep’s head and let body 
settle down on left side. Shear the right hind 
leg, starting strokes near backbone: and 
running them well out on leg. As shearing 
continues toward tail, sheep is let down flat 
on left side. 


10. The last step. Hold sheep’s head over 
against its right side, and keep hind leg 
straight by pressing hand in flank as shown. 
Do not pull hind leg out with hand. With 
its leg held straight, the sheep cannot yank 
leg back against comb teeth. After sheep 
is shorn, spread out fleece, flesh side down, 
to resemble sheep’s skin. Put belly wool 
in center, fold in sides, and roll from each 
end. Tie with paper twine. 








SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 
California Ram Sale, Galt: May 17-18 


Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah: June 7-8 


San Angelo (Texas) Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 27-28 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
August 14 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: August 24-25 
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Chicago 


ECEIPTS of sheep at Chicago for 
the month of March totaled 175,- 
000, the smallest March supply in over 
50 years. The decrease from a year 
ago was 70,000. 

This shrinkage was attributed large- 
ly to the fewer lambs fed in the 
mountain area this season because of 
the scarcity of labor and the high cost 
of that which was obtainable. Another 
factor that contributed largely to the 
decrease was the heavy shipment of 
lambs to the coast where the supply 
of meat was far short of trade require- 
ments. The heavy increase in Army 
and Navy personnel plus the expan- 
sion in the number of workers at war 
factories made an unusual toll on the 
livestock supply as far east as Kansas 
and Nebraska. Shipments from Colo- 
rado and Nebraska territory to Chi- 
cago have been less than expected, 
with the peak of the volume already 
past. 

For the first three months of this 
year the supply at Chicago totals 510,- 
800, a decrease of approximately 100,- 
000 compared with the same time last 
year. Because of the uneven distribu- 
tion, receipts at twenty points are 
slightly larger than a year ago. The 
slaughter of lambs at all federally in- 
spected markets continues a record 
and, since the first of the year, totals 
more than for any similar period. De- 
spite the heavy slaughter, however, de- 
mand continues strong for all sheep 
products and prices stand highest in 
14 years. Because of the extraordinary 
demand for meat on the Pacific Coast 
it is not expected that any California 
lambs will come on the hoof to any 
eastern markets this season. 


Demand for lambs was exceptionally 
good most of March and prices aver- 
aged comparatively high. At the peak, 
the best Colorado fed lambs reached 
$16.85, which was the highest since 
1929 and just a dollar lower than that 
registered that year. All livestock of 
good quality sold higher during the 
month and lambs advanced in line 
with other animals offered for slaugh- 
ter. A substantial reason for the im- 
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provement was the reduced supply, 
which was nearly 30 per cent less than 
a year ago. Early in the month most 
of the good lambs coming out of Colo- 
rado and from the nearby feed lots 
sold at $16.40 to $16.75, but later 
pressure from buyers dropped the 
market 25 to 50 cents, which put the 
bulk of the good lambs at $16 to 
$16.40 during the closing period with 
top on the last day of the month at 
$16.15, the lowest top since the mid- 
dle of January. The late decline was 
attributed mainly to the uncertainty 
of the dressed market because of ceil- 
ing prices on meat of all kinds and the 
expected decrease in consumption be- 
cause of rationing. 

Most of the month the market was 
well sustained by the strong demand 
for lamb and mutton products at 
eastern points, which stimulated a 
good shipping demand. A large per- 
centage of the wooled lambs moved at 
$16.25 to $16.60. It was apparent that 
the supply was not large enough to 
fit the good demand but buyers were 
limited by the ceiling prices on the 
finished product. Shippers bought 
about 20 per cent of the receipts dur- 
ing the month and they were nearly 
all fat lambs, as the feeder supply 
was very small. 

Shorn lambs made up about half the 
receipts during the month and prices 
varied according to the amount of 
wool on the pelt. Summer and early 
fall shorn lambs sold largely at $15.50 
to $16, and those of recent shearing 
went at $15 to $15.50 until near the 


close of the month when some were 
bought at $14.75 to $15. 

Medium to good lambs made up the 
bulk of the month’s supply, indicating 
that feeders realized that the most 
profit was in the lambs of good finish. 
The ration between fed and fat lambs 
was considered exceptionally good 
during most of the month. The pro- 
portion of cull lambs that had to sell 
under $14 was comparatively small. 

Shearing lambs sold at $14.75 to 
$15.50 during the month but the vol- 
ume of trading was comparatively 
light. There were not enough feeder 
lambs available to make much of a 
showing. 

Demand was strong for good light- 
weight western ewes but not many 
were offered. Buyers paid up to $9.50 
for the best, with the bulk at $8.50 to 
$9.25 and not many under $8.25. Two- 
year-old wethers were quoted at $14 
to $15. Yearlings were also compar- 
atively scarce and sold steady to 
strong most of the month at $13 to 
$14.75 for the bulk of the good to 
choice, with top at $15 at the high 
spot. 

Frank E. Moore. 





Omaha 


VEN though prices on the majority 

of the fat lambs did close a little 
lower than they had been at the end 
of the preceding month, the March 
sheep and lamb trade was a healthy 
affair on the whole. Supplies fell about 
12,000 short of the corresponding 











_Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter February................ 1943 1942 
1,498,703 1,406,657 
Week Ended: Mar. 27 Mar. 28 
Slaughter at 27 Centers.....................------------0-eseee0eoee 246,876 319,103 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 
ee ie, eet eee en TRE ee EO $16.24 $12.26 
| egy erent eee rere 14.73 11.26 
New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Canin, TI isa nance n eos ees 28.12 20.50 
ee a Ea Re ene Rom eeeees 26.62 19.50 
Commercial, all-weights.................................-.--- 24.62 17.05 
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month a year ago but, with that ex- 
ception, they were the largest for any 
March since 1932. Eastern dressed 
trade levels showed weakness and in 
the face of these twin bearish factors, 
the market was lucky to escape with 
the 25-cent loss that it showed. 

Still another depressing factor was 
the fact that quality, while far from 
unsatisfactory, was not so good as it 
had been the first two months this 
year. Wooled lambs from the feed lots 
and wheatfields of western Nebraska 
and Kansas and eastern Colorado 
made up the bulk of the offerings, but 
there was some seasonable increase in 
the percentage of shorn lambs in the 
offerings. Pelts from these clipped 
lambs, incidentally, were in such good 
demand that prices on that class of 
stock held just about steady. 

At that, all classes of lambs closed 
lower than they had been at the 
month’s high time, when the top of 
$16.40 on fed wooled lambs set a new 
14-year peak. Late in the month, most 
of the fed wooled lambs brought 
$15.50@15.85, while shorn offerings 
were selling up to $15 if they carried 
No. 1 pelts, or from $14.75 down if 
their skins graded No. 2. 

Breadth of the demand for feeding 
and shearing stock here in the corn 
belt was indicated in several ways. 
One was the relatively small spread 
between prices on fat and feeder 
grades, and the other was the fact 
that outgoing shipments of replace- 
ment stock were the largest for March 
of any year since back in the late 20s. 
At the close, the better grades of feed- 
ing and shearing lambs were bringing 
$15@15.40, as compared with the top 
of $15.75 at the month’s high time. 
Those closing prices, incidentally, were 
just about in line with the end of 
February. 


Prospects for the trade the balance 
of the spring looked bright as April 
opened. Best figures available indicat- 
ed that there were fewer lambs left 
on feed in western Nebraska and nor- 
thern Colorado than at the corres- 
ponding time a year ago, while the 
demand, both for lamb and wool, was 
never broader. 


During the closing week, bids were 
asked on a very large army order for 
blankets carrying from 65 to 100 per 
cent of domestic wool, and that de- 
velopment set off some of the most 
active wool trading that had been seen 
in a long time. Contracting of the new 
spring clip in the western areas was 
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greatly stimulated, and buyers also 
were snapping up what old wool of 
wanted grades they could find left in 
warehouses, as well as newly arrived 
imports. Such a situation can hardly 
fail to affect the lamb market favor- 
ably. 

Latest reports available from the 
early lambing areas in the West indi- 
cated that while as many spring lambs 
may come to market before July 1 as 
a year ago, the total crop will be short 
of 1942. Figures for the later lambing 
areas, of course, will not be available 
for some time. 


The fat ewe market followed much 
the same pattern as the lamb trade, 
working to new highs the early part 
of the month, only to slip back some- 
what toward the close. Even so, prices 
at the end of the month were a little 
stronger than at the close of February, 
with the better ewes bringing up to 
$8@9. 

Early interest in breeding ewes on 
the part of corn belt farmers has not 
been at all keen and only a small share 
of the offerings went out to produce 
lambs this spring. Labor scarcity may 
account for this development. Small 
lots of yearling ewes sold up to $10 
but packers would pay more for most 
of the older ewes than breeder buyers 
would give. Yearling and two-year-old 
wethers. were too scarce to make a 
market. 

Bryon Demorest 





Denver 


HEEP and lamb receipts at Denver 
in March totaled 168,828 head 
compared to 175,584 in March, 1942, 
a decrease of 6,756. The bulk of the 
supply was fed wooled lambs from 
Colorado. Sheep and lambs were also 
received: from Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Utah and Texas. 
During the first week of March all 
grades of fat lambs were fully steady, 
with good and choice kinds a little 
higher. Most of the good and choice 
loads sold at $15.75 to $16 flat. The 
freight-paid top was $16.15. Most 
weights ranged from 97 to 110 pounds, 
although there were some 117-pound- 
ers which brought $16 flat. Practically 
all of the receipts were wooled lambs. 
Ewes closed strong to 25 cents higher 
for the week..Load lots of fat ewes 
sold at $8.50 to $8.75, with one com- 
mon to medium load at $7. Feeding 





and shearing lambs were very scare. 
and quotations were steady. 
~ During the second week of March 
fat lambs advanced 25 to 35 cents 
ewes, steady to 10 cents higher; and 
feeding lambs, 25 to 40 cents higher, 
Numerous good and choice loads of 
fed wooled lambs sold at the week's 
top of $16.40 freight paid. Many loads 
sold at $16 to $16.25 flat, and medium 
to good grades brought $15.70 t 
$15.90 freight paid. Ewes sold at $8 
to $8.85, with some medium kinds at 
$7.40. Native ewes bulked at $7.50 to 
$8.25. Feeding lambs sold at $15.25 
and many loads of shearing lambs 
brought $15.10 to $15.50. Trucked-in 
feeders sold at $13.75 to $14.25. 
During the third week of March fat 
lambs were strong to 15 cents higher; 
slaughter ewes and feeding lambs were 
steady. The week’s top on fed wooled 
lambs was $16.50 freight paid. Bulk 
of the good and choice sold at $16 to 
$16.40 flat. Carlot top on slaughter 
ewes was $8.75. Medium to choice 
native ewes sold at $6.75 to $8.50, 
Numerous trucked lots of feeding 
lambs sold at $14.25 to $14.60. 
During the fourth week of March, 
with increased receipts at all of the 
larger markets, fed lambs were 40 to 
50 cents lower, while ewes and year- 
ling wethers were steady to weak. The 
week’s top on fed lambs was $16.35 
freight paid and $16.25 flat. During 
the week many loads ranged from 
$15.65 to $16.25 flat. Five loads of 
good and choice 100-pound fed shorn 
lambs. sold at $15.25 freight paid. A 
few loads of fed ewes sold at $8.50 to 
$8.75. Trucked-in feeders sold at $14 
to $14.60. 


During the last three days of March, 
fat lambs declined from 15 to 25 
cents. The top was $16 flat. Many 
loads sold at $15.60 to $15.85 both 
on a freight paid and flat basis. Wooled 
truck-ins sold up to $15.50. Ewes held 
steady. A few good to choice loads 
averaging 110 to 117 pounds brought 
$8 to $8.25 for slaughter. Feeding and 
shearing lambs declined about 29 
cents. Shearing lambs averaging 8) 
pounds sold at $14.90 flat and a load 
of feeders lacking quality, averaging 
77 pounds, sold at $14.25. A few 
trucked-in feeders were picked up at 
$13 to $13.50. 

Ed Marsh 
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St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for the month of 


March were 111,152 compared 
with 86,482 in February and 126,311 
in March a year ago. Of the month’s 
total, 20,546 came from Colorado 
feed-lots, 3,961 from Nebraska, 20,- 
485 from New Mexico and Texas, and 
around 34,000 from Kansas wheat- 
fields. 

The lamb market held up well and 
dosed around 15@25 cents lower 
than a month ago. On the close best 
fed westerns sold at $15.85, and 
natives sold up to $15.75. Best Kansas 
wheatfield lambs sold at $15.50 on 
the close. Clips were quoted up to 
$15 on the extreme close. Numerous 
loads of shearing lambs sold from 
$14.75@15.50 during the month, with 
afew loads down to $14.25. Yearlings 
were scarce during the month with 
most sales $14@14.25 and a few 
choice Colorados at $15. Ewes closed 
around 25 cents higher, with best on 
late days up to $9 and choice kinds 
quoted to $9.25. 

H. H. Madden 





Ogden 


ECEIPTS last month totaled 48,- 

750 head, or 2,700 less than in 
March last year. Truck-ins of over 
2,000 head were about double those 
of a year ago. 


In the month’s total were 19,000 
lambs from the Sevier Valley of Utah 
enroute to the San Francisco area, 
which was 6,000 over the March ship- 
ments from that section last year. Re- 
ceipts from Idaho included 24,500, or 
3,000 above the March receipts from 
there a year ago. Some fewer lambs 
arrived from the East and from 
Delta and other southern Utah points. 
No lambs from California came in 
March this year, while a year ago 
around 8,200 were handled. 


Practically all rail shipments were 
on through billing during the month 
of March, only one mixed carload sell- 
ing: 156 head of 108-pound fed wooled 
lambs brought $15.10 and 40 head of 
common:to good shorn ewes with No. 
1 pelts sold at $5@7.50. 

Trucked-in fed wooled lambs gener- 
ally brought $14 to $14.50 in March, 
with some common kinds down to 


$13, and freshly shorn ewes sold at 
$6.50. 
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Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


PACIFIC 
WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 




















MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, 
INCORPORATED 





WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Summer and Melcher Streets 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Your flock will produce more meat 
and wool if treated at least 
twice a year with 


GREEVER’S 
PHENOTHIAZINE 


Now available in the suspension or 
drench, 12% gram bolus, and powder. 
All made with DU PONT phenothiazine. 
At our same economical prices. 

Ask your dealer for GREEVER’S 
PHENOTHIAZINE, or write us direct for 
literature and prices. 


GREEVER’S 
Chilhowie, Va. 








“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

n be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 











PROFITABLE SHEEP RAISING 
Monthly magazine describes methods 
of successful raisers. Send dollar bill 
for year’s subscription. 


SHEEP BREEDER 
Stockyards Chicago 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 





. 


Stockyards _ 
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Spring lamb loadings in California 
continue to back up in view of favor- 
able growing weather and good feed in 
that state. Some lots are being taken 
right along for local slaughter and it 
would appear with favorable develop- 
ment of the lambs that the kill in 
California this year would be sub- 
stantially above that of a year ago 
when many thousands were forced to 
move east during April in only feeder 
flesh. 


R. C. Albright 


The Early Spring 





Lamb Crop 


E number of early lambs in the 

principal producing states will be 
somewhat smaller this year than last, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture reported on March 12. This 
reduction is largely a result of the 
smaller number of breeding ewes in 
these states. Marketings of early lambs 
before July 1, however, may be little 
different from last year, as lambing 
was earlier this year than last in some 
states and, on the whole, the early 
lambs this year seem to have made a 
better development to March 1. Ship- 
ments of grass-fat yearling lambs from 
Texas during the second quarter of 
this year, however, are expected to be 
in smaller volume than in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

In the early lambing areas of the 
Pacific Coast and adjoining states, 
weather and feed conditions have been 
rather spotted. They have been favor- 
able in California and Arizona, about 
average in Idaho, below average in 
Washington, and distinctly poor in 
Oregon. Over the whole area, hay sup- 
plies have been short and of poor 
quality in some states, and high in 
price. 

In the eastern early lambing states, 
winter weather was generally favor- 
able, with less than usual precipitation, 
but with several periods of rather low 
temperature. Grain pastures have been 
short, but hay and feeds have been 
plentiful. 

In the main sheep area of Texas, 
growth of winter weeds has been 
limited by low temperatures and lack 
of moisture, and early lambs: have 
hardly made average growth, and the 
condition of ewes and yearling lambs 
about March 1 was only fair. 


Conditions in the important early 
lambing states are reported as fg}. 
lows: 

California: Weather during the winter wa 
generally favorable, but until the middle of 
February, feed conditions were rather vay. 
able. Good rains in February, however, 
brought on an excellent supply of green fee; 
in all areas. The early lamb crop is some. 
what smaller than last year, reflecting fey. 
er ewes and a little lower lambing percep. 
tage. Present indications are that most of 
the early lambs will reach slaughter condi. 
tion, but the distribution of marketings by 
months and among destinations is uncertain, 
because of the unusual conditions brought 
about by price ceilings, slaughter quotas, 
transportation difficulties, and the general 
meat situation. About one third of the early 
lambs had been contracted by the first of 
March. 

Arizona: The number of early lambs js 
about the same as last year. Although some. 
what uneven in size, the lambs have made 
normal development. Marketings will start 
around the middle of March with volume 
shipments by early April. 

Texas: Old grass has been fairly plentiful, 
but low January temperatures killed winter 
weeds, and deficient moisture in February 
restricted the growth of weeds 
grass. Cottonseed cake has been scarce, 
Early lambs had hardly made average 
growth to March 1, except in wheat-pasture 
areas. Yearling lambs are in only fair condi- 
tion, and will not improve until new feed 
develops. The movement of both spring and 
yearling lambs will be delayed. 

Idaho: The winter was rather cold, with 
much snow until the middle of February. 
Conditions with early lambing bands im- 
proved in February, and the lambs are doing 
fairly well. Range feed is slow starting, but 
moisture conditions are favorable for early 
feed. 

Washington: Favorable weather during 
much of February tended to offset the effects 


and new 


-of severe early winter on the early lambs. 


The early lamb crop is below last year, as a 
result of the reduction in ewe numbers and 
heavier death losses. Moisture conditions 
are favorable for spring feed. 


Oregon: Weather and feed conditions in 
the early lambing areas have been unfavor- 
able for the early lamb crop, especially in 
the western part of the state. Losses have 
been heavy and the lambs have not done 
well. Grass has been late starting and sup- 
plies of hay have been short, with prices 
very high. 

Southeastern States: The lamb crop in 
these states will be somewhat smaller than 
last year, but marketings will be somewhat 
earlier, as a much larger than average per- 
centage of ewes had dropped lambs before 
March 1. Weather during the winter was 
generally favorable and the early lambs have 
grown well. 

Tennessee: Weather during January and 
February was favorable for the early lambs. 
Winter pasture has been short, but feed 
supplies were ample. The percentage of ewes 
that had lambed by March 1 was the largest 
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in ten years, and much above last year. Ewes 
gnd lambs are in good to excellent condition. 

Kentucky: Early lambs are doing well, but 
seasonal moisture and temperatures are need- 
ed to bring on pastures which are very short. 
Alarge percentage of ewes dropped lambs by 
March 1. Condition of ewes is reported high. 

Virginia: Weather has been favorable, 
lambing was early, feeds have been generally 
plentiful, with some pasturage. Ewes are in 
good condition and lambs have done well. 

Missouri: The winter, while somewhat cold, 
was open, and sheep could graze out much 
of the time. Little green feed is yet available, 
but feed supplies have been plentiful. Lamb- 
ing is a little early and ewes and lambs are 
reported in good condition. 

Northwestern States: Following a very 
dry fall, the winter was rather cold, with 
excessive moisture, both rain and snow. 
Ewes entered the winter in below average 
condition, and in general, did not winter 
well. Range and pasture feed was short and 
poor, and supplies of hay short, and prices 
high. With ewe numbers reduced, the early 
lamb crop will be considerably smaller than 
last year. 


Increased Coast Lamb 
Slaughter Probable 


ARKET reports indicate that a 
larger percentage of the Califor- 
nia lamb crop will be slaughtered for 
local consumption ‘than in other years 
to relieve the acute meat shortage in 
the coast areas. To make such action 
possible, western slaughterers are be- 
ing permitted to charge lamb and 
mutton against unfilled civilian quotas 
of other meats. The War Letter for 
Agriculture on March 29 reports this 
action as follows: 





Local slaughter of the early spring lamb 
crop in California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Nevada, much of which normally is shipped 
to midwestern slaughter houses, is facilitated 
by action recently taken by the Office of 
Price Administration which permits slaugh- 
terers in those states to charge lamb and 
mutton deliveries against unfilled civilian 
beef, pork, and veal quotas. Compliance is 
still necessary, however, with the reserva- 
tion percentage for government purchase, 
which affects only slaughter in federally in- 
spected plants. In the case of lamb and mut- 
ton, the reservation is 35 per cent of inven- 
tories as of March 14 and the same percentage 
of production during the period March 15 to 
April 30. 

Any slaughterer in the four-state area may 
now exceed his lamb and mutton quota for 
tivilian delivery and charge the excess 
against unused portions of his quotas for 
the other types of meat, but lamb deliveries 
tharged* against a quota for some type of 
Meat must not exceed 20 per cent of the 
total of allowable deliveries under that quota. 
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California Lamb 
Contracts 


VER 80 per cent of the California 

lamb crop, said to be 6 per cent 
smaller than in 1942, had been con- 
tracted by the end of March. During 
the first week in April, trading fell off 
and consisted largely of spot purchases 
by local packers for lambs for immedi- 
ate slaughter. At that time some un- 
sold Sacramento Valley lambs were 
reported held at $14.50 to $15 straight 
across. It is on the east side of this 
valley that most of the unsold lambs 
are to be found. 


Rainy weather in recent weeks has 
held lambs back somewhat and the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
on April 3 stated that growers were 
requesting later delivery dates. The 
big volume of slaughter is expected to 
commence about the middle of April. 

Government reports also state that 
shipments of early lambs to midwest 
and eastern markets will probably be 
reduced “‘on the assumption that war- 
time regulations of slaughter will per- 
mit operators to meet the greatly ex- 
panded local demand.” In normal 
times, about 40 per cent of the 1,100,- 
000 to 1,300,000 early California 
lambs are shipped out of the state 
during the March to June period. 

Contracting of the San Joachin 
Valley lambs commenced in Decem- 
ber when feed prospects did not look 
very encouraging, at $13 to $13.25 per 
hundred, straight across. Following 
rains in late January, trading activity 
increased and prices on early lambs 
advanced to mostly $14 strdight across, 
while lambs on fat contracts reached 
$14.75 and $15. A broad demand, the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
reports, existed all through the season 
for feeder lambs, early contracts being 
made: at $13.25, but later ones at 
$13.50 to $14, and local clover pasture 
men were often compelled to contract 
bands of lambs straight across to be 
assured of sufficient feeder lambs. 

The bulk of the Imperial Valley 
spring lamb crop was sold the latter 
part of March at $15 per hundred, 
straight f.o.b. loading points for early 
April delivery. A few other bands of 
early lambs in southern California 
were taken at prices ranging up to 
$15.25. Most of these lambs are to 
be shipped to Los Angeles. 
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Bemis Visinet Wool Bags, made of 
tough, twisted, waterproofed paper 
twine, have these advantages: 

1. Tested and proved in actual service. 

2. Carry woolsafely under severestconditions. 


3. Approved by Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication Committee for the same freight rate 
as burlap. 


4, May be stenciled legibly. 
5. Resistant to moisture. 


6. Seams may be opened for sampling and 
quickly resewn. 


7. Eliminate possibility of jute fibers getting 
into finished cloth. 


8. May be reused. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for 
complete details. 
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Colorado River Auxiliary 


S chapter of the Colorado 

Auxiliary met in regular session 
in the Winchester Hotel at Rifle, 
Saturday, February 20. Five new mem- 
bers joined, and all paid their local 
dues. 

Due to rubber shortage, gas ration- 
ing, increased war work, and unpre- 
cedented demands upon the time and 
efforts of our members, attendance 
had decreased so that it was deemed 
inadvisable to continue our meetings 
at present. ; 

Because of the resignation of our 
President, Mrs. Ruth Lundgren, and 
our Secretary, Miss Karma Jolley, a 
vote was carried that we organize 
temporarily. Business will be carried 
on by mail or as the chosen officers 
may see fit, until such time as it is 
expedient to become active again. The 
newly elected officers are as follows: 
Mrs. J. B. Tuttle, president; Mrs. Carl 
Wood, vice president; Mrs. Don Jolley, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Wool articles made by members of 
the Auxiliary were sold and it was 
decided that we add enough money to 
the amount made to purchase a bond. 

A report taken proved that although 
our Auxiliary may be small, all have 
been very active in helping win the 
war and carrying cheer to the boys in 
the service. Most of the members pre- 
sent had taken home nursing and 
many were spending regular hours 
each week making surgical dressings 
and sewing for the Red Cross. Some 
had knit four and five sweaters and 
helmets each. The daughter of one of 
our members had knit twenty-four 
sweaters, which I think is worthy of 
mention. The chairwoman of the 


American Red Cross for New Castle 


is an auxiliary member. Over 200 
pounds of fat had been donated by 
members present; also six and one- 
half tons of scrap iron and aluminum, 
besides tires, books, silk, nylon hos- 
iery. And more than sixty boxes of 
cookies, candy, etc. had been sent: to 
the boys in service. About $2,000 
worth of bonds had been purchased 
by the members present. 
Mrs. J. B. Tuttle 
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Activities of the Colorado women's 
organization fill the Auxiliary Page 
this month. This starts the plan formu- 
lated at the recent convention of the 
National Auxiliary of having its space 
in the Wool Grower used each month 
by one of the state organizations. 

The Colorado Auxiliary was organ- 
ized at Craig in July, 1940, and holds 
its annual meeting in midsummer 
when the wool growers’ association 
meets. Present officers of the Wo- 
men's Auxiliary to the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association are: President, 
Mrs. John B. Allies, Montrose; vice 
presidents, Mrs. E. Burford, Fruita, 
and Mrs. Pete Haley, Craig; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Will Kelley, 
Montrose; parliamentarian, Mrs. 
Frank Meeker, Montrose; and his- 
torian, Mrs. W. A. Green. 











Topics Under Study in 
Routt-Moffat District 


be members of the Routt-Moffat 
Chapter of the Colorado Auxiliary 
are following a program outlined last 
fall by a committee composed of Miss 
McKelvie (chairwoman), Mrs. J. 
Popoulis, Mrs. Wyman, and Mrs. Vis- 
intainer. After the chapter had con- 
sidered the plan at a regular session, 
it was submitted for approval to the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association. 
At each meeting a topic is presented 
by one of the members. In October 
there was a lamb cooking demonstra- 
tion; in November, methods of re- 
modeling woolens were given; in De- 
cember, the value of lamb in the diet 
was discussed; in January plans were 
made for a wool essay contest; and in 
February from fiber to fabrics was the 
topic for discussion. The March meet- 
ing will be devoted to the presentation 
and sale of recipe books by members, 
while the laundering, cleaning and 
summer storage of woolens will be 
treated at the April gathering, and 
the May meeting will be featured by a 
luncheon, the election of officers, and 
the reading of the contest essays. 
Mrs. George Avgares, promotion 
chairwoman of State Auxiliary to 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, 


assembled and compiled the Colorady 
Scrap Book which placed first among 
those submitted from five other states, 
She reports the home nursing, first 
aid, Red Cross sewing hours from her 
chapter as 196 in all—a fine record 
for Routt-Moffat Chapter. 


Wool Booth Outs tanding 
At Junior Fair 


T the Junior Fair held in Montrose 
one booth was furnished by the 
Women’s Auxiliary. Mrs. Carl Orme 
made a very clever emblem for the 
front of the booth. On a four-foot-long 
and one-foot-wide streamer of white 
cotton the name, Ladies Auxiliary to 
Wool Growers Association, was em- 
broidered in all colors of wool yarn. 
Some very old woolen garments— 
as old as 1867 in some instances—and, 
for contrast, the very newest of woolen 
fabrics and garments, were shown. 
Wool fleeces, knitted garments, novel- 
ties, quilts, washed wool and many 
other items furnished by members, 
made a very attractive and most color- 
ful booth. Ladies lectured on value of 
wool and other pertinent topics at in- 
tervals during the two days of the fair. 
One outstanding feature of this 
booth was the miniature grazing area 
made of sand and rocks with lambing 
grounds, trails, trees, pack strings, 
snow lines, grass, and miniature cabins 
making a very realistic picture of 
range sheep life. 








Montrose Chapter 


SHORT business session of the 

Auxiliary to the Western Slope 
Wool Growers was held the afternoon 
of February 10, 1943, in the ladies’ 
lounge of the Elks Home in Montrose, 
while the men’s local organization was 
holding its annual meeting. The Presi- 
dent reported the purchase of twelve 
decks of playing cards for the Red 
Cross kit bags from the money col 
lected by special assessment at the 
December meeting. The group also 
voted to give $5 after its membership 
drive and pledged itself to help with 
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ay project during the campaign. At 
an earlier meeting it was voted to give 
$5 to the state auxiliary treasury from 
the sale of a blanket by the Montrose 
Chapter at the state convention last 
July. 

At seven in the evening the annual 
wool growers’ banquet was served to a 
gowd of nearly three hundred. The 
tables were made very attractive with 
heautiful potted plants, and little 
lambs made of real wool by Mrs. John 
Allies were placed here and there to 
keep reminding those who might for- 
get that this was a sheepherders’ party. 
Nut cups with tiny American flags as 
favors and lighted red, white and blue 
candles in crystal holders added much 
to the palatable lamb menu. Mr. Dan 
H. Hughes, a leading Montrose attor- 
ney and prominent wool grower, acted 
as toastmaster. 





LET'S STREAMLINE OUR 
MEETINGS! 

There are certain rules that enable 
an assembly to accomplish the work 
for which the meeting is called, in 
the best possible manner. 

lf the presidents of the different 
women's auxiliaries to the wool grow- 
ers would acquaint themselves with 
a standard book on Rules of Order, 
such as Robert's “Rules of Order," 
and see that their meetings are al- 
ways conducted in an orderly and 
efficient manner, it would be a great 
satisfaction to all concerned. Just as 
any game is more zestful when play- 
ed according to definite rules, so our 
meetings should be conducted ac- 
cording to certain rules which expe- 
dite the conduct of business and make 
the work of the secretary easier. 

The order of business is more or 
less at the discretion of each’ presi- 
dent, but each should make out a 
definite schedule that fits her own 
particular needs and enables her to 
make her meeting interesting as well 
as businesslike. 

As one of the greatest of writers 
on parliamentary law has well said, 
“whether these forms be in all cases 
the most rational or not is really not 
of so great importance; it is much 
more material that there should be a 
tule to go by, than what the rule is." 

That there may be a uniformity of 
proceeding in business, not subject to 
the caprice of the chairman, or cap- 
tiousness of the members, it is very 
material that order, decency, and 
regularity be preserved in a dignified 
public body. 

Mrs. Frank Meeker, Parliamentarian, 
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Colorado Girl, Veteran 
Sheep Owner 


ANCY JEAN, daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Royden G. Girling of Lazear, 
Colorado, is only 13, but she is a 
“veteran” in the sheep business as she 
has owned and cared for sheep since 
she was eight years old. 

Five years ago she started her herd, 
which now numbers 245, with nine 
bum lambs. Each year since she has 
been given the bums from her father’s 


Nancy Jean and John the Baptist. 


herd at lambing time. Eight of the 
original nine are still. in her flock. 
Every bum lamb is raised on the bottle 
and all the loving care of a shepherd 
in Biblical times is given by Nancy. 
She figuratively and literally anoints 
their heads with oil as she knows ail 
of her sheep by name and no scratch 
escapes her notice. Genevieve, Baby 
Bright Eyes, Grumpy, Fuzzy, Blossom, 
Crystal, and Daisy are a few of the 
names given her beloved herd. 


She not only knows her sheep but 
they also know her. When taking 
them to and from the corral or from 
one feeding ground to another, the 
sheep are not driven but follow her, 
which is another custom of olden 
times. 


Each year she has one lamb especi- 
ally trained that will drive to a cart 
and any parade finds Nancy and a 
lamb. This year John the Baptist is 
the special performer. 


Special care, as all know who have 
tried the job, must be given these 
hopeless-looking little bum lambs; so 
individual and special that it is almost 
prohibitive in range sheep operations. 





Warm cow’s milk is usually given 
them, but if that doesn’t agree, the 
milk from a ewe will be fed to the 
lamb. Sometimes just heat is needed 
to pull it through and other times it 
is a good dose of castor oil. Whatever 
it is, Nancy seems to have the answer. 

Just as the government is able to 
use our scrap iron for valuable war 
material, so Nancy has been able to 
build up from a little bunch of bums 
a herd that contributes wool and meat 
for the country and has enabled her 
to buy $500 worth of war bonds. 

Mrs. W. A. Green 


Red Cross Auction Sale 


E ladies of the wool growers’ 

auxiliary have cooperated 100 per 
cent in the Red Cross drive for funds 
in the Cimarron district. Mrs. George 
Bird and Mrs. V. O. Smith, who man- 
aged the Red Cross drives here, were 
given “Certificates of Award,” for 
their valued services during the War 
Fund campaign. Mrs. Bird personally 
contacted every family in the Big and 
Little Cimarron valleys in an effort to 
obtain material for an auction sale. 
Everyone generously contributed some 
material if not money. 

There were sheep, hogs, calves, 
spuds, eggs, furniture, farm imple- 
ments, and other articles too numer- 
ous to mention. These were assembled 
by the members and sold at auction, 
netting $176.50. Mrs. V. O. Smith, 
chairman of all Red Cross work in 
their community, managed the Red 
Cross roll call. The roll call netted 
$15. These two amounts together were 
more than their quota. 


Lillie E. Bird 








CORRECTION 

In the February issue it was er- 
roneously stated that Washington 
State Auxiliary won the first prize and 
Colorado State Auxiliary the second 
in the scrap book contest conducted 
last year by the National Auxiliary. 
This should have been reversed, as 
Colorado was the winner of the $5 
war stamp first prize and Washing- 
ton of the second prize of $3 in war 
stamps. 

| am also informed the National 
Auxiliary paid $296 for a $400 war 
bond instead of $370 for a $500 war 
bond, as reported in the February 
issue. Mrs. Emory C. Smith 

Press Correspondent 
1835 Yalecrest Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some _ cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 
tablished breed. 


Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres. L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz, 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V. Wilson, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; M. H. Karker, Barrington, 
Ill. ; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. P. R. 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 

at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, % C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales, 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


Prepident............... Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres......... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasuret..............-.....-.-- Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Slaugh ter Regulations 


And The Parmer 


March Wool .Grower contained 
an analysis of the order governing 
the slaughtering of meat, effective 
March 31. Our interpretation of that 
part of the order dealing with the 
slaughtering of animals by farmers for 
home consumption was incorrect. It is 
not necessary for a farmer to obtain a 
permit to slaughter stock for his own 
home use, but if he sells or gives any 
of the meat to his friends or relatives, 
he must secure a permit. 


The main points of the new regula- 
tions for slaughtering livestock and 
selling meat as they affect producers 
were covered in a radio talk on March 
26 by Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard. Extracts from that talk are 
quoted: 


The new rules are part of our broad pro- 
gram to use food in the best way toward 
winning the war. They aim at stamping out 
black markets in meat and making it possible 
for rationing to work smoothly. * * * 


Farmers, like other Americans, have shown 
that they will make great changes in their 
way of doing things in order to help win this 
war, but naturally they want to know why 
the changes are needed. That is why I want 
to get right down to cases about some of 
the new regulations. 


Two classes of those rules affect farm 
families directly. One is the provision that 
all dealers in live animals have to have a 
permit to buy and sell. If a farmer gets an 
offers from a dealer he does not know well, 
and if the offer is above the going level of 
legitimate dealers, there is a good chance 
that he is talking with a man who deals with 
the black market. So the wise and patriotic 
thing to do is ask the dealer to show his 
permit. 

The other class of rules are those that 
concern farm slaughter. It’s important to 
remember that those rules apply only to 
livestock slaughtered for sale. Farmers who 
slaughter animals strictly for their own use 
are free to go ahead just as they have in 
the past. Of course farm families are being 
asked to hold their consumption of meat to 
the level that other people can maintain, 
through using their ration cards, but that 
does not mean that a farmer needs a permit 
to slaughter for family use. 

However, if a farmer sells any portion of 
the meat from animals he has slaughtered, 
he will need to get a permit from his county 
war board. He also will need a permit if he 
gives any of the meat away, even if it goes 
to friends or relatives. This may sound like 
a very strict interpretation, but I think you 
will agree that, if there were no control over 
giving meat away, some pretty large-scale 








transactions might be made under the nam 
of gifts. But to make the program easig 
for people who sell or give away only smal 
amounts of meat, a farmer can get a perm 
to sell up to 300 pounds of meat even if }y 
has no record of sales for 1941. 


As you know, the record for 1941 is th 
basis of allotments for farmers who want tj 
sell more than 300 pounds a year. Howeye, 
we don’t intend to stick rigidly to the 194 
basis in areas where farmers have real re. 
son for selling more than that. I am think. 
ing of places where there are a lot mop 
animals than there were two years ago o 
where the increase in population has sent yp 
the demand for meat. I am thinking por. 
ticularly of areas of that kind where packing 
plants are limited in the number of animals 
they can buy because they don’t sell meat 
for Army and lend-lease uses. 


The farmer who slaughters for sale has 
quite a few new things to do under the rule 
that go into effect next week. As I have 
said, he must get a permit from his war 
board. Then he must stamp any meat he 
sells, or gives away, with both his permit 
number and a stamp showing the grade of 
the cut. This stamping can be done either 
with an indelible pencil or with a home-made 
stencil. He must keep a record of all the 
meat he sells. He must collect the correct 
number of ration stamps and turn them in 
to his nearest war rationing board each 
month. 


That’s quite a list. Some farm families 
may prefer to stick to the production side 
of the business and not sell any meat on the 
side. In places where there are good plant 
facilities, this may in fact be a good idea, 
for the regular slaughterers have the facil- 
ities for salvaging hides and the offal and 
other by-products. But the farmers who want 
or need to keep on selling farm-slaughtered 
meat now have a way of doing so and at the 
same time of cooperating in the nation-wide 
campaign for getting rid of the black mar- 
kets. Following all the regulations often may 
be bothersome, but I know that farmers will 
be glad to do their part and I can promise 
them that the government will meet them 
halfway and make compliance with the pro- 
gram just as easy as possible. 


Before I close, I want to tell you about a 
very important development that occurred 
yesterday. The President has selected Chester 
Davis to have charge of the vitally important 
task of food production and distribution. 
That work will be carried on within the 
framework of the Department of Agriculture. 
I am sure that all of- you know Mr. Davis 
and that most of you remember him 4s 
former Administrator of the Triple A. As! 
told him yesterday in a telegram, I am in 
hearty accord with the President’s choice 
and I know that the people of the country 
feel the same way. Mr. Davis will start his 
new job next Monday. I am glad to join 
forces with him in working to win our battle 
of food. 








The National Wool Grower 
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MARY’S LAMB AND THE W.P.B. 


Washington, March 5—(AP)—Representa- 
tive John W. Flannagan, Democrat, Virginia, 
, Virginia farmer, reported to the House to- 
day what he called the latest suggestion of 
the W.P.B. “Wonder Boys.” 

An Idaho sheep rancher, he said, applied 
for permission to buy canvas to build lamb- 
ing pens, and the W.P.B. gave him this 
answer: 

“Tt is impossible to allow you such a large 
amount of canvas for the purpose of making 
jambing sheds. As an alternative, we sug- 
gest that you postpone your lambing season 
until more favorable weather.” 

Completely dumbfounded by this ‘‘wise and 
gintillating decision,” Flannagan said he 
translated it into verse ‘to find out if you 
can get any more sense out of the decision 
in that form.” . 


Mary’s little lamb at last grew up into an 
ewe, 

And gave birth to a little lamb, the natural 
thing to do. 
But the little fellow’s fleece, 
white, was mighty thin, 
And needed more protection from the bitter 
cold and wind. 

So to the W.P.B. little Mary quickly fled, 

With a plea for canvas to make the lamb a 
shed. 

Being short of canvas caused the wonder boys 
no alarm; 

They know all the answers; solve all prob- 
lems without harm. 

“Why, Mary,” they replied, “your claim is 
entirely without reason, 

“Go tell the foolish little ewe to change her 
lambing season.” 


while snow 


Even then, Flannagan remarked, it didn’t 
make sense. 

‘If you change the lambing season,” he 
said, “necessarily you will have to change 
the mating season. Is there anything wrong 
with my reasoning so far? If there is, let 
me know, because I need guidance. Now 
having been raised on a farm I knew that 
sheep mated at a certain season.” 

Joshua, he agreed, stayed the laws of na- 
ture by commanding the sun to stand still. 
But, he added, “I do not believe the wonder 
boys have close enough contact with the 
good Lord to cause him to hearken to their 
voices,” 

* * * 

Washington, March 7—(UP)—The capital’s 
battle of verse is in full swing. 

It started when Representative John W. 
Flannagan, Democrat, Virginia, said the War 
Production Board had told a sheep rancher, 
who wanted hard-to-get canvas for his lamb- 
ing pens, to postpone the lambing season. 

Frank L. Walton, director of the W.P.B.’s 
Textile Clothing and Leather Division, said 
it was a good story but untrue. 

Both men reduced their points of view to 
verse. Here’s Walton’s reply. 


Your tale about the little lambs 

Has moved our hearts with pity; 

We like your rhymes and like to see 
A Congressman so witty. 

But while it really seems a shame 
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To spoil so good a story, 

We like to keep our head unbowed 
Although at times it’s gory. 

We haven’t undertaken yet 

To change the ways of nature, 

So please inform your colleagues 

In the National Legislature 

That while we may appear sometimes 
To lack both rhyme and reason 

We really didn’t tell the ewes 

To change their lambing season. 


Civilian Meat Quotas 


N ORDER transferring the func- 

tions of administering and en- 
forcing the provisions of Meat Re- 
striction Order No. 1 from the Office 
of Price Administration to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was issued 
jointly on April 1 by both government 
agencies. 

Transfer of the administration of the 
restriction order will not affect any 
legal actions pending prior to April 1. 
All adjustments and exceptions grant- 
ed by O.P.A. were adopted and will 
be continued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Any further amendments 
or exceptions to the order will be 
made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

At the same time, an order was 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture establishing the quotas of meat 
which persons subject to the order 
may deliver for civilian consumption 
during the period, April 1 through 
June 30, 1943. The percentages pre- 
scribed in the order, which are ap- 
plicable only to quota slaughterers 
(those who produce more than 500,- 
000 pounds of meat in a quarter of a 
year) limit meat deliveries for civilian 
use during the three-month period to 
the following percentages of the de- 
liveries made in the corresponding 
period of 1941: beef and veal, 65 per 
cent; pork, 75 per cent; and lamb and 
mutton, 70 per cent. Under this re- 
vised order, there will be no monthly 
limitation within the quota periods. 

For the period ending March 31, the 
percentages were 70 per cent for beef, 
pork and veal, and 75 per cent for 
lamb and mutton. 








EVERY MARKET DAY: WAR BONDS 


Great Falls, Montana—One of Montana’s 
goats has been doing more than its share 
to aid in the war effort. Named “Hitler’s 
Goat,” he has been shipped to agricultural 
events all over the state, to be “sold” in 
various War Bond auction sales. 

He was doing all right, according to latest 
reports. 





SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 


Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion carload 
of lambs, grand champion wether, and grand 
champion pen of lambs over all breeds at the 1942 
Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Show. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








ATTENTION! 


VUNDUUUUUDOUGOUDOOGOUEOECUONODECRENONUONORNOROGD 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO. 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











Paragon Printing Co. 
es | PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 


Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 

Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
38-5898 Salt Lake City, Uteh 
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ON - LITTLE |HINGES | 
| _JOE BUSH ‘Fle Z2a< PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
3 l ei} [| a 
Mat lon. wien alae ye te — lab t., 


PRIL, 1943, and like Joe Bush says, “It’s Springtime 

in the Rockies,”’ and on ships sailing strange seas and 
strange skies spanning strange lands where U. S. troops 
are in training camps, on battle fronts and maybe so in 
prison camps, the boys are singing “when its springtime 
in the Rockies,” and as they sing, they day-dream too of 
their “home on the range” in one of the western states 
where the Rockies, the Wasatch, the Blue and the Cascade 
mountains are. 

And if it so happens that a copy of the April issue of 
the National Wool Grower falls into the hands of a soldier 
(and by soldier we mean all branches of the service) —we 
want to tell him that it is “Springtime in the Rockies” and 
the “bloom is on the sage,’”’ and where the Utah trail cuts 
the desert, the sego lily is nodding “Howdy,’”—where the 
mountains etch the sky line and the buzzard cuts the blue. 

Joe Bush and me have seen spring with her magic 
wand come to many states out here in the sunset land of 
America—Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada; 
tint the magnificent distances of the painted deserts of 
New Mexico and Arizona; bring “blossom time” to Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon. So it won’t matter much 
which is the home state of the trooper who reads this: 
“It’s springtime in the Rockies.” 

And when the soldier sings: “I'll be coming back to 
you, little sweetheart of the mountains with your bonny 
eyes of - - - -”’ (we won’t write the color of her eyes, we'll 
leave that to the soldier; he knows the color of her eyes), 
he’ll be seeing her in the glory of her wind-blown hair as 
she stands knee-deep in the springtime splendor of her 
native state, a rainbow round her shoulders, the big blue 
sky above, and in her heart a memory picture of the 
soldier man she loves. 

If the Dad of this sweetheart of the mountains is a 
sheepman, chances are he’s thinking of those soldier boys 
too and hoping that the war will end and the soldier will 
come home, marry the girl, and help Dad tend the sheep. 
Joe Bush says it must have been a great relief to Laban, 
flockmaster in the land of Padan-aram who was long 
on girls and short on sheepherders, to have his daughter 
Rachel bring home Jacob, who was a top-hand sheep- 
herder, as we read the story in Genesis 29th chapter. Laban 
thought he was pulling a fast one when he gave Leah and 
Rachel to Jacob, but Laban was yet to get acquainted with 
Jacob, and when Jacob started to enrich himself as told 
in Genesis (30th to 37th chapters), the outcome was such 
as caused Laban to worry about where he was going to 
get off. But anyway, when Jacob started back to the 
mountains of Gilead, he left Laban‘the range. At that time, 
as Joe and me read the story, there was no Grazing Service 
or Forest Service, so chances are that in time Laban and 
his sons again ran sheep on the Padan-aram range. 
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Running sheep now is not the easy-going business } 
was when Jacob was setting himself up in the business, 
Then Jacob, at the proper time, sheared the sheep and 
turned them over to the herders. Not so now. Now the 
sheep must have a twice-over before they are permitted 
to go to the range: once by the shearers, and once by the 
tax commission. The shearer may overlook a tuft of wool 
here and‘there, but not the tax commission. They’ll even 
nip a little skin to get the full measure of the tax. 


Joe Bush says there are so many New Freedoms being 
born that he can’t keep up with them and remember the 
old ones at the same time. Joe says the new ones are the 
old ones amended until it seems like the new freedoms 
have repealed the old ones. Joe says there is that old 
stand-by, written by Moses, that old sheep-herding lay- 
giver: “Thou shall not steal.”” Moses didn’t even want his 
people to think about it, so he wrote, “Thou shall not 
covet.” But those two restrictions on our old freedoms 
have almost been forgotten by those who have given us the 
New Freedom to F.O.P.P. for O.P.M. 


The New Freedom to F.O.P.P. is used by the American 
Congress, state legislatures, county commissioners, city 
commissions, school boards, tax and road commissions, 
welfare commissions and other boards and bureaus too 
numerous to mention here—even individuals sometimes 
indulge in the New Freedom to F.O.P.P. 

When Joe and me were young men and the wage of 
a N.Y.C. railroad section has went up to $1.10 a day, when 
farm hands were pulling down $14 a month on an April 
1st to December 1st contract, then the Armenians started 
to starve and agencies started in to feed the starving Ar 
menians under authority of the Freedom to F.O.P.P. 

Armenians reading American newspapers found out 
that the Americans are being rationed on everything they 
need to eat, and they got together a shipment of food for 
the starving Americans, but the shipment got lost in the 
freight yards of the American railroads where freight trains 
move every four seconds, hauling a million and a quarter 
ton of freight a mile every minute of the day and night, 
most of which comes from the six million American farms, 
grown on more than half a billion acres. 

Joe Bush says I should tell the Armenians that the 
Americans are not starving and the Americans won’t starve 
so long as the New Freedom to F.O.P.P. for O.P.M. per 
mits us to operate. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
of Sheepfold, Utah, U.S.A. 


P.S.—Joe says I had better spell out what F.O.P.P. means. 
Well, it’s the right to “Frisk Other People’s Pockets for 
Other People’s Money.” And that’s all from Sheepfold for 
April. 


The National Wool Crowe 
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4orest Service Policies 


, ye Program and Platform of the 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for 1943 as adopted at the 78th 
annual convention in January was 
gent to the various government agen- 
cies concerned with making the resolu- 
tions effective, and while acknowledge- 
ments have been received from a num- 
ber of them, the Forest Service has 
made the most complete reply. A letter 
received on March 26 from W. L. Dut- 
ton, chief of the Division of Range 
Management of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, contains the following comments 
on that part of the platform pertain- 
ing to forest grazing: 
No. 44—Restoration of Grazing. 





The resolution is in line with our present 
policy. When improvement in range condi- 
tions justifies increased stocking, first con- 
sideration is given to those permittees, if 
any, whose numbers had -been reduced for 
range protection. 

Numbers of sheep permitted in 1942 were 
0.7 per cent less than in 1941. A decrease 


was reported in all regions except Colorado 
where permitted numbers increased 1.3 per 
cent over 1941. 


No. 45—Big Game 


With respect to the big-game problem the 
committee said: ‘‘We, therefore, recommend 
that (a) the Forest Service as the owner and 
manager of the land must determine the de- 
gree of use to be made of these lands by big 
game; (b) the State Fish and Game Com- 
missions under authority vested by-law must 
determine the method or methods by which 
excess game populations are to be removed; 
(c) that the livestock industry, the Forest 
Service, sportsmen’s organizations, other in- 
terested agencies, and the public at large 
must encourage and support the State Fish 
and Game Commissions in their efforts to 
carry out these principles.” 





This is regarded as an excellent statement. 
It is altogether fair and sound and would bear 
publishing anywhere, any time, as indicative 
of the position of wool growers on the big 
game-domestic-livestock issue. 


No. 46—Fire Warning 


The warning voiced in this resolution is 
timely—especially in view of the shortage of 
fire-fighting labor and the ever-increasing 
dangers of sabotage. It ought to be published 
in the Wool Grower. 





No. 47—Federalization of Lands 





This is repetition of a resolution adopted 
by the committee in 1942, at which time we 
commented in part as follows: 


« 


‘.. In general the lands we acquire in 
the West are added to the forests either at 
the request, or with the specific concurrence, 
of local groups, usually including stockmen, 
who feel that greater stability of manage- 
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ment and use will be important benefits. 
You know of the uncertain tenure situation 
surrounding privately owned leased lands 
and the exorbitant costs stockmen frequently 
must pay. These are real threats to orderly 
use which in many instances are solved by 
acquisitions strongly supported in certain 
localities. There are many examples where 
the substantial land-owning stockmen get 
right behind an acquisition program because 
they know it will unravel a critical com- 
petitive situation on the summer range.” 


No. 48—Coordination of Grazing Agencies 


‘’nere is no question about the desirability 
of all government range agencies coordinat- 
ing policies and management practices. The 
need for this is, of course, greatest in those 
localities where permittees operate on lands 
owned by more than one agency. 





No. 49—Range Improvements 





in past years several bills have been in- 
troaucea by western Senators to authorize 
use of part of tne grazing revenue for con- 
struction of range improvements. So far such 
ettorts have been unsuccessful. A similar bill, 
$.11, was introduced by Senator McCarren on 
January ‘, 1943, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. The need 
tor range umprovements on national-forest 
range is still very great—especially range re- 
seeding. Undoubtedly a well-planned and 
properly applied program of range reseeding 
would increase grazing capacity so that in 
some places the present need for protection 
adjustments: would be eliminated while in 
others additional numbers could be permitted. 


No. 50—Proper Burning 





No report of your committee on forest 
grazing would be complete without a resolu- 
tion on burning. It comes up with perennial 
regularity. Interest in burning is keenest 
among your members from California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho, because it is in 
those states that dense standing timber and 
down logs interfere most with grazing. 

There is no question about the sincerity 
of proponents of burning; moreover, we re- 
cognize they are recommending controlled 
burning only. Nevertheless, our past experi- 
ence has been that full application of con- 
trolled-burning techniques on timbered lands 
is too expensive for general application. Only 
in special situations of extremely favorable 
soil and moisture conditions can controlled 
burning be expected to pay its way. The sug- 
gestion to reseed burned areas is a good one. 

In this connection you may be interested 
to know that the Forest Service shortly will 
publish a Farmer’s Bulletin dealing with the 
advantage and disadvantage of burning sage- 
brush range in Idaho. 


No. 51—Range Review 


We agree thoroughly with the committee 
on the matter of joint range inspection by 
the permittee and the forest officer. There 
should be more such inspections. Many oper- 
ators do not give enough personal attention 
to the way in which their sheep and public 
range are being handled. 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers” and their herding and graz 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 

President Vice-President 


V. I. Pierce W. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 











HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 
POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’: list 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas.' 
©. Harold Hopkins, President 

















No. 52—Parks or Specially Privileged Areas 





The committee’s opposition to the crea- 
tion of new national parks or monument 
areas is not a matter for comment by the 
Forest Service. As to game refuges, most of 
those established in western forests have 
been abolished by action of game commis- 
sions or legislatures. Generally speaking, we 
do not believe there is much need for game 
refuges in the West. Where they are estab- 
lished, we believe the State Game Commis- 
sion should have complete authority to open 
and close them in accordance with existing 
needs. 

No. 54—Forest Advisory Boards 





This is a good resolution. Forest advisory 
boards continue to be a most valuable help 
in range administration and management. 
We go along with the committee in urging 
fullest possible use of these boards by per- 
mittees. 

No. 55—Reductions 


We agree with the committee that “it is 
unsound range management to await a 
transfer before making adjustments for range 
protection.” We don’t believe that it would 
be advisable to discontinue transfer reduc- 
tions for distribution. No immediate change 
in the policy is contemplated. 
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Agricultural Marketing 
Specialists Needed 


FN grag marketing spe. 
cialists in many commodities ay 
sought for civilian war service, the 
Civil Service Commission has ap 
nounced. Appointments will be made 
in foreign countries, as well as thro. 
ughout the United States, and ip 
Washington, D. C. 

Salaries range as high as $6,500 , 
year, but most of the appointments 
to be made will pay from $2,000 to 
$3,800 a year. Overtime on the basis 
of 21 per cent of the first $2,900 will 
be paid in cases where the aggregate 
compensation will not exceed $5,000 a 
year. 

Persons are needed to work with 
marketing problems as _ affected by 
lend-lease, food distribution, and other 
war activities in such fields as cotton, 
dairy products, fats and oils, feeds, 
fruits and vegetables, grains, livestock, 
meats, poultry and eggs, tobacco, and 
wool. Persons with education and ex- 
perience in other fields may be used, 
and applicants should indicate such 
fields on the application. 

In general, applicants for the junior 
grade ($2,000 a year) must have had 
three years of experience, college 
training, or a combination of the two, 
in marketing agricultural products. 
Qualifying experience may have been 
gained while employed in marketing, 
scientific, government, or educational 
organizations. The minimum require- 
ments for the higher grades are pro- 
portionately greater. For many of the 
positions some background of farming 
experience is required. Ability to 
speak, write, or read any foreign lan- 
guage should be mentioned in the ap- 
plication. 

Applications will be accepted at the 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., until further notice, but 
qualified persons are urged to apply 
immediately. There are no age limits 
and no written examination will be 
given. Complete information and ap- 
plications may be obtained at first- 
and second-class post offices, from 
civil service regional offices, and from 
the Commission at Washington, D. 0. 

Persons using their highest skills in 
war work are not encouraged to apply. 
War Manpower restrictions on federal 
appointments are given in Form 398%. 
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